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Houston has become a thoroughly tennis-minded community. 
Beautiful Memorial Park Tennis Center, built and maintained by the 
Parks & Recreation Department, has 18 courts, all lighted for 
night play. There are men’s and women’s locker facilities, a pro shop and 
meeting room, and a grandstand that seats 600. With the 
active support of the Houston Tennis Patrons, a lively all-city tennis 
program is maintained. More than 400 Houston boys and girls received 
, professional instruction at selected locations. Two 
enthiaksh teammate tad tilde city tournaments, numerous week-end tournaments, inter-club 
matches, Texas Sectional, and other USLTA-sanctioned events, all 


professional at the Center is ee 
Robert M. Nesmith, long a played at the Center, spark tennis interest throughout the year. 


familiar figure in Texas tennis 
circles. Since becoming a 
professional in 1945, 

Mr. Nesmith has coached 
many of the area's promising 
players who are now getting 
national recognition. 


FREE 


Tests show 
how string tension 
affects your game. 
Write for booklet... 


VICTOR SPORTS Incorporated 
5115 S. Millard Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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SQUASH. 


BATS BY 


Whipstroke 
Coronet Hornet 


These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years as being the 
last word in squash bats and are especially 
recommended by those who have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. 

Why? Because they are scientifically made 
for better and faster play . . . because they 
have the best balance and “‘feel’’ .. . because 
they have the best cushion grip available 
. .. and last but not least, because they are 
made to stand plenty of hard hitting. 

Cragin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professional or dealer to shou 
you one TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 
Dept. W, 163 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. 


1914 











SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 











Letters To The Editor 


— 





On page 17 in Gar Mulloy’s article 15; in 1955, 15; in 1956, 19; and jp 
on the Men’s National Singles and 1957 we enjoyed our biggest year, with 


again under a picture of Sven Davidson 
and Mike Blanchard on page 19 of your 
October issue, mention is made of the 


CRAGIN 
rule change regarding a linesman’s — the Longwood Cricket Club at the sam 
changed decision. In the article, the time as the National Doubles. Th 
ee rule change is referred to as a “USLTA National Clay Court Father and So 


rule change” and in the caption as a 
“new USLTA ruling.” I believe that 
this should be clarified for your readers 
as well as for the numerous spectators 
who have inquired concerning the in- 
cident which happened in the Davidson- 
Anderson semi-final match. 

Rule changes are not made by the 
USLTA but by the International Lawn 
fennis Federation. In_ this the 
change was made by the Federation on 
July 10, 1957, at a meeting held in 
Paris. It took the form of a change in 
interpretation of Case 5 under Rule 23 
and was correctly stated in both the 
caption under the picture and in Gar’s 
article. As it now stands, if in the 
opinion of the umpire the changed call 
(from fault or out to good) did not 
interfere with either player, the cor- 
rected call stands. Since, in Mike 
Blanchard’s opinion, Mal’s service was 
an ace, the call of fault could not have 
interfered with Sven since he could not 
have returned the ball had there been 
no call. Incidentally, there was no ap- 
parent difference of opinion about the 
serve being an ace. Thus the correction, 


case 


260 events scheduled throughout | th 
United States. The National Father an/ 
Son tournament is played on grass q 


was held at the Edgewater Beach Tennis 
Club in Chicago this year. 

Father and activities in Ney 
England really came into their own a 
evidenced by the fact that four tourna. 
ments were scheduled for the 1957 
season. The season opened on clay with 
a new tournament known as the Ney 
England Clay Court Father and Son 
Championships, held at the Worcester 
Tennis Club in Worcester, Mass. The 
New England Sectional Father and Son 
followed at Longwood, after which 
came a hard top event at Cape Gateway 
in Marion, Mass., and the Rhode Island 
State Father and Son on the grass courts 
of the Agawam Hunt Club in Rumford, 
me 5, 

The father and son tournament has 
also become a popular and permanent 
part of the tennis picture in the East. 
The events held were the Eastern Grass 
Courts at the Rockaway Hunting Clu) 
in Cedarhurst, L. I., the Eastern Clay 
Courts at the Elizabeth Town and 
Country Club in New Jersey, and the 
New York State Father and Son at the 
Powelton Club in Newburgh. The Mid: 


son 





FORM made at once by the linesman, stood dle Atlantic division has a_ sectional 
and Anderson was awarded the point. championship which was held for the 
Davidson, unfortunately, did not know third time at the Edgemoor Club in} 4 
WORLD TENNIS of the change in the ILTF’s rule inter- Bethesda, Maryland. The father and} 4 
pretation and therefore was understand- son event has become a permanent part} } 
Box 3, Gracie Station New York, N. Y. ably amazed and angry. of the Annual Southern Championships. 
A copy of the rule change was handed _ played this year in New Orleans. There 
Please enter a subscription to WORLD to each umpire when he first reported were 40 teams in the Texas Sectional 
SERNUS. tn ap vane ec aed below: in at the tournament, and it was pre- Father and Son, and the Fall Festival 
sumed that, since we all knew of it, that —— in Houston sens — 
all of the players did. It was an un-_ clude this event. The Southwestern 
eet SERS, Pee eae S809 fortunate incident but was due only to had two tournaments—the Broadmoor 
O Three years $10.00 (Please add $1 the fact that a player had not known Golf Club Father and Son in Colerado| 
per year for subscriptions outside U. S., or been informed of the action of the Springs and the New Mexico State 
official rule making body of world Closed in Albuquerque. The Westem 
Canada, Mexico, Central and South tennis, the International Federation. Open Father and Son was played in 
America.) J. Clarence Davies, Jr. Cleveland for the eighth consecutive 
Co-Chairman, Umpires Committee year, with entries from six different 
l enclose $...... D Bill me later. cS % # states, and St. Louis has been holding 
During the last several years, the a father and son event for the last two 
| Se National Father and Son Committee _ years. 
has been working closely with the sec- In Southern California, father and 
Address tional associations to get a country-wide son events are played at La Jolla and 
organization into operation, and the in the sectional championships. North- 
Se ee Zone State number of sanctioned father and son ern California has a father and son 
tournaments has been increasing stead- division in the Pacific Coast and in the 
ily—in 1953 there were 13; in 1954, Berkeley Recreation Department Tour 
WORLD TENNIS, incorporating American Lawn Tennis and the Racquet, is published monthly at 82 Beaver St., N. Y. C. by WORLD TENNIS, INC. 
Subscription price United States, Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, four dollars per year. For all other foreign countries add $1.00 per yeu: 
Re-en' as second class matter November 9, 1953, at the Post Office, N. Y. under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry in Hanover, N. H., October 2/, 
1954. Printed in U. S. A. 
December, 1957 Wor! 
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till crafted 
with infinite care 


and skill 


In an age when nearly everything is mass- 


produced, Bancroft still takes the time t 
make rackets in a painstaking, almost 


forgotten way. 

Here, in this 75-year-old cradle of racket 
craftsmanship, the world’s finest playing 
racket is crafted with the same unhurried 
care ... for those who demand the very 
best. 

To produce one Bancroft Super Winner, 
it takes no less than 156 individual hand 
operations! Such a racket obviously can- 
not be mass-produced. Yet it is because 
production of Bancroft rackets is limited 
that so many of the significant develop- 
ments in tennis racket design and engi- 
neering have come from America’s oldest 
racket maker. 

The famed Bancroft frame of bamboo and 
selected white ash, for maximum strength 
and resiliency . . . the rawhide laminated 
bow ... the rawhide reinforced shoulders 
... the inside fibre bow reinforcement. . . 
the three flexibilities . . . the identically 
matched pair . . . the registered racket. . . 
such exclusive features as these, which add 
to a racket’s strength and playability, were 
pioneered by Bancroft. 

This is why it takes time, infinite patience, 
and skill to make rackets as fine as today’s 
Bancroft. Is such care really necessary? 
For you who are fortunate enough this year 
to own the world’s finest playing racket, 
we think you'll agree: you play better tennis 
with a BANCROFT! Write Dept.W1 for 


illustrated folder. 





RACKETS 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Since 1882 as much a part of U.S. tennis 
as the national championships 


nament. The Intermountain area boasts 
three events—the Salt Lake Tribune, 
the Utah Public Parks and the Scera 
Recreation in Orem, Utah. A father 
and son tournament is part of the 
Northwestern Sectional Championships. 
The Florida, Middle States and Pacific 
Northwest associations are still in the 
process of getting such events organized, 
and we are sure that by 1958 they, 
like other sections in the country, will 
be reporting on the popularity of this 
activity. 

How about talking up father and son 
tennis in your area? We know from 
experience that you will be surprised 
and delighted at the response, and we 
are sure you will enjoy to the full this 
‘‘most-fun-of-all” tournament. 

Everett M. Hicks 
Chairman, USLTA Father & 

Son Committee 

* * * 

I have just received my September 
copy of Wortp TENNIs and have read 
with great interest your article on Tony 
Wilding, New Zealand’s greatest tennis 
player. Wilding was born in Apawa, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. He gave 
to the Opawa Lawn Tennis Club a 
handsome cup which is still being com- 
peted for annually. The club, of which 
I am vice-president, considers that New 
Zealand lost a great ambassador when 
Wilding was killed in active service 
during World War I. In closing, please 
accept my congratulations on the ex- 
cellence of your publication, which is 
eagerly awaited each month. 

W. D. Rawlins 
Christchurch, N. Z. 
* * & 

While glancing through a_ back 
issue of your very fine magazine, I 
noticed that you gave Ken Rosewall’s 
height as five feet eight and one-half 
inches. I know Ken quite well and he is 
only five feet six inches. 

Nancy J. Lewis 
Merrick, N. Y. 
* “a * 

As an 80-year old tennis player, I 
would like to recommend that we prac- 
tice more on the fundamental shots— 
serve, drive, volley, lob and smash. This 
is seldom done these days, for the aver- 
age player hits a few drives and then 


| immediately starts to play. We need 


better players to get back the Cup, so 
let’s work on those basic strokes! 
Bert Ginman 
Muskegon, Mich. 
* * nw 
Yours is a very fine magazine, and I 
should know since I have been taking 
tennis magazines since the early days 
of Pop Merrihew’s journal. I began 
playing tennis in 1887 in Cambridge, 
Mass., with Bob and George Wrenn! 
E. W. Bennink 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 





| was glad to see Manson Glover 
letter re balls that were out raising t 
chalk, for I have often pointed this o 
But when he says, “We can hardly hoy 
to educate galleries”, I disagree wif 
him. Surely the umpire can explain thj 
to the spectators before the  matd 
starts. | also think that the umpi 
should stress the point that the decisig 
of the linesman is final and that fg 
the spectators to audibly express thej 
disagreement with the decision does ng 
alter the decision and only upsets th 
players. In my humble opinion, the n 
rule of not allowing a let when th 
linesman changes his call is not 
improvement because it leaves too mud 
to the discretion of the umpire as 
whether the correction affects the play 

F. G. Tollit 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 
ve ie * 
The Open Tournament 

We are especially interested in yo 
article entitled “Death of the Open’ 
We agree heartily with the position th 
you have taken. At the annual meeting 
of the Iowa Tennis Association, helt 
May 12th, we passed a resolution favor 
ing open tournaments. The _positio 
that the USLTA has taken is unforty 
nate and is proving detrimental to the 
growth of the sport. I have followel 
tennis for 60 years and have its in 
terest very much at heart. My sy 
gestion is that, instead of being di 
couraged with the initial rebuff, w 
push the matter with renewed energ 
and enlightenment. It is time that w 
had a refreshing leadership in oth 
ways as well. 

Sterling Lord 
Burlington, lowa 
* * * 

In my opinion, the USLTA would ly 
just plain NUTS to be in favor of : 
open tournament. The only ones wh 
would profit by it would be the pros 
Anyway, the decision rests with the h 
ternational Lawn Tennis Federation an 
they have always been against it. Wh 
the pros want is for somebody to clin 
the trees and do the shaking while the 
stay on the ground and pick up t 
apples. 

Keep the door closed, Renville! 

Leman Baker 
Texas City, Texas 
* x * 

In view of all the discussion recent} 
regarding the possibility of holdig 
open tournaments, I feel the ultima 
success of such a move would rest wil 
the tennis fan. I wonder if it would} 
of interest to hold a poll through you 
magazine, with an article written by 
person in favour of open tournament! 
and one written by someone against. 

Mary Dowson 
Toronto, Ontario 
Ed. Note: See Pages 8 and 9 
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Hear-Tru 
for 
The 

Man er 

Court 


Sturdy Resiliency 


insures True Bounce 


Attractive Green Color 


Maximum Playing Time 


Minimum Maintenance 


Perfect Playing Surface 


For the world’s finest tennis 
— where only the best courts 
will suffice — HAR-TRU is 
the choice of experts. 


For further information, 


write: 


Har-Tru 
Corporation 


Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Photos, Sam Cooper 


Mr. Jules Manger built a private indoor court in 1953 on his Greenwich, Connecticut 
estate. The exterior of the building is a dome-like structure which was constructed 
by a firm specializing in the building of barns throughout the midwest, and the 
court itself is a Har-Tru installation. There are many luxurious items in this unique 
indoor arena, including a balcony for spectators, an automatic heating system with 
exhaust fan, sound-proofed walls of perforated side board over fibre glass, glare- 
proof shields for the 1000-watt bulbs and, above all, a superb court with ample 
side and back room. 


The Manger Court is the center for indoor tennis in Greenwich. Among Mr. Man- 
ger’s frequent guests are William Jenter, Ernest Byfield and John Bitner. The court 
gets a great deal of play from the Manger family, for there are seven children and 
all but the smallest ones play tennis. 


The top view of the Manger Court shows an entrance (left) for the players and a 
truck door (far right) large enough to admit facilities for resurfacing the court. 
The lower view shows the large area beyond baseline and sidelines, the excel- 
lent lighting facilities and the Har-Tru court itself. 
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@ For Moisture Immunity 


® For Lasting Liveliness 
@ For High Tensile Strength 


@ For More ‘Smashing’ Power 


ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED BRAID : ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY BRAID 


(Ebony Spiral) (Green Cross) 


Approximate Tournament Stringing Cost | Approximate Expert Stringing Cost 


TENNIS $6.00 (15 or 16 gauge) TENNIS $5.00 (15 gauge) 


BADMINTON $4.00 (20 gauge) BADMINTON $3.00 (19 gauge) 


ASHAWAY MONO (solid Nyton) 


available at same price as Multi-Ply 


Ask at your tennis shop or 
write Ashaway Products Inc., 
Ashaway, R. I.,for these 
FREE TENNIS BOOKLETS 


U.S. Davis 


Cup Stars 


Te LAL LN Braided Racket Strings CHOICE OF THE CHAMPIONS National Amateur Winners 
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British West Indies: 
BETTY ROSENQUEST PRATT 


Australia: JIM RUSSELL 
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Europe: GLORIA BUTLER 
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FRANK SMITH 
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Florida: MANNY BERLINER 
Mexico: FRANCISCO LONA 


The Cover 


The day Ron Holmberg 
left for Los Angeles and Australia. 
he took youngsters Dave and Jeff 
Budge to New York City’s Town 
Tennis Club for a 45-minute lesson. 
The work-out was part of a program 
designed to make tennis more at- 
tractive to youngsters: the funda- 
mental strokes are taught, and by 
the end of 30 minutes, the children 
are able to rally in the “small 
court” (the area bounded by the 
service line). Ron himself learned 
with a small racket on a_ small 
court at the age of four! Holmberg’s 
pupils listened attentively, despite 
the fact that their father, Don 
Budge, was playing on the ad- 
joining court. For the complete 
story on quick teaching. see page 
22. Photo, E. P. Schroeder. 
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THE CASE FOR THE OPEN 


by NED POTTER 


ET IT BE understood at the out- 
. set that | am not now contending, 
nor have I ever contended, that 
there should be an “Open” Tournament. 
here or elsewhere, today, tomorrow, or 
indeed ever. For more than twenty 
years, since I first became acquainted 
with the question in Paris, I have ad- 
vocated and will continue to advocate 
that the regulations of the International 
Lawn Tennis Federation should be 
amended to permit each nation to de- 
cide for itself whether or not it wished 
to hold an Open Tournament. That is 
all. I well recognize, as Russell King- 
man has so often stated, that the powers 
which control the ILTF will never re- 
linquish their control. On the other 
hand, I believe that nothing in life 
should be considered impossible, and 
unless some nation moves for an amend- 
ment of these regulations and fights to 
obtain a favorable vote, the matter will 
be forever buried in obscurity. It should 
also be remembered that it was the 
United States which made the initial 
move, away back in 1936, to have these 
regulations changed and, if the officials 
of that day had not got a severe case 
of cold feet when confronted with the 
opposition of the European nations, a 
vote might conceivably have been taken 
on the merits of the question. However, 
no vote has ever been taken on the 
merits of the question and none is likely 
to be taken unless we have the courage 
and leadership to force such a vote. 
With this preamble, let us face the 
issue squarely. A proposal by my As- 
sociation, the Florida Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation, to that effect was sidetracked 
at the USLTA annual meeting last Janu- 
ary and, instead, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to study the question and report. 
Notwithstanding that the Committee’s 
report did not advocate an immediate 
decision but recommended further study 
—a position exactly in accord with that 
of the Southern California Association, 
as reported in the November issue of 
Woritp TENNIS—a vote was forced 
and the Committee’s report was rejected. 
So we stand today with no Committee. 
no report, no action—nothing. 
From that standpoint, there is little to 
be said. Even if the Committee had 
recommended holding an open tourna- 
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ment now and even if such a recom- 
mendation had been approved by the 
USLTA Executive Committee, it would 
have been of no effect as the regulations 
of the ILTF, of which we are members, 
would still have prevented it. It has 
always been my position that, even if 
we could hold an open tournament here, 
there are many preliminary steps we 
should take before one is sanctioned. 
These can be mentioned briefly. 

The pros—both playing and teaching 

should be urged to form a Profes- 
sional Tennis Association including, so 
far as possible, every professional. 

This Professional Association should 
become a part of the USLTA so that its 
regulations and membership qualifica- 
tions would be subject to control by 
the amateur body. 

No professional not a member of the 
Professional Association would be 
eligible to compete in an Open Tourna- 
ment. 

The professionals could stage and 
manage tours or exhibitions confined to 
its own members and the USLTA would 
lend its assistance in providing courts, 
officials to referee, umpire or act as 
linesmen at such exhibitions. 

The amateur rules would be strictly 
enforced for amateur players. No sub- 
terfuges or under-cover expenses would 
be allowed and evasions would be 
severely punished by the expulsion of 
the player as an amateur and by the 
suspension of the offending club or sec- 
tional association. If this led to so-called 
amateurs becoming outright profession- 
als, so much the better. It would at least 
put an end to the hypocrisy of present- 
day sham amateurism. 

When and if these preliminaries have 
become effective, the question of the 
actual holding of an open tournament 
should receive careful consideration. It 
should not be rushed into blindly and 
on a wholesale scale. Like the problem 
of integration, certain customs which 
may be morally wrong have become a 
vital part of the social system in certain 
areas and cannot be rudely tossed aside, 
even by judicial action. Similarly, ama- 
teurs and professionals have become 
alienated from each other over the years 
and it will take time, even with the 
ruling of the high court of the ILTF, 












to compose these differences. So 
should move slowly and, through expe 
menting and through learning by tri 
and error, arrive at a solution and p 
gram which will be for the good of 
GAME, 

This brings me to some of the ob 
jections which have been advanced } 
those who oppose an open tournamen 
even under conditions such as | ha 
set forth above. 









We hear a lot about “ruining 
amateur game.” But is not the GAM 
itself more important than any segmefm 
of it? 

Another objection is that the only 
reason for holding an open tourname 
is to make money. What is wrong 
that? Are not the National Champiop 
ships and the Davis Cup competitia 
money making enterprises? If ft 
proposition that amateur sport is purel 
for “love of the game” is advance 
then there should be no stadia, no g. 
receipts, no player expenses at all. @ 
the other hand, if the. receipts are dé 
voted to furthering the best interests ¢ 
the sport and not for distribution 
promoters or stockholders, it seems 
me that the more money available, the 
greater would be the opportunity to 
develop interest in the sport and to en- 
courage more youngsters to take it up. 





















Granted that the professional tours 
are simply a money-making operation, 
it must be admitted that the appearance }™t 
of these stars in cities and towns and }op¢<: 
hamlets all over the country has proba 
bly done more to stimulate interest in 
tennis than anything the USLTA pro--—— 
grams have done. Furthermore, if the pat 
pros who take part in these tours were} 
members of a professional association 
subject to the USLTA, much more could fry ¢ s 
be done in enlisting their help in coach- 


YG $ 


DDRESS 


ing and clinics than is the case today. | Don¢ 

It has been claimed that the money Add 
now contributed to the Tennis Patrons : 
throughout the country would no longer City 


be available if there were open tourna- 
ments. This may be so, but I seriously 
doubt it. The objective of the Tennis 
Patrons, as I understand it, is to develo 
interest in tennis on the part of bo 
and girls, to give them proper instrug 
tion and make them champions. Ma 
of the leading pros volunteer thé 
services to this end. Would it not be} 
means of further development of chat 
pions if the pros were regularly 
signed to these coaching tasks and 
their pupils could see them in acti 
against the leading amateurs? 


Is it good for the GAME for a f 
young player like Tony Trabert, 
example, to pick up $75,000 in one ye 
and then be discarded? Would it 1 
be better if he were permitted to ce 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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THE CASE FOR THE NEGATIVE 


by PERCY C. ROGERS 


PPOSITION to Open Tennis com- 
QO petition by a majority of the 
officials of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association and of its 
fifteen sectional associations is based on 
a belief that it would not strengthen 


Hamateur tennis, that it would reduce 


the income of the U. S. L. T. A. which 
is needed to carry on its Junior tennis 
development program, that it would 
make Davis Cup competition second- 
class, and that no satisfactory method 
of implementing such a proposal has 
been presented. Perhaps it is also based 
on the fact that the affirmative side only 
of the question has been presented in 
sports magazines and many newspapers. 
The clamor for Open Tennis which fol- 
lowed our last Davis Cup defeat was 
similar to the cry in 1930, 1933, 1934, 
and 1956—the years in which we failed 
to win the Davis Cup. There are no 
mysterious reasons why the Executive 
Committee of the U. S. L. T. A., at its 
meeting in New York September 6th, 
after accepting the report of the Special 
Committee on Open Tennis disapproved 
its recommendations. 

The U. S. L. T. A. is the oldest ama- 
leur sports governing body in America. 
Since 1881, its officers, and countless 
volunteer workers, have been custodians 
of the ideal of sports for sports’ sake. 
In the spring of 1956, the U. S. L. T. A. 
joined with the Amateur Athletic Union, 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, the United States Golf As- 
sociation, and the United States Olympic 
Association to form a National Com- 
mittee on Amateurism in sports. This 
was done in an effort to foster the ama- 
teur ideal that sports are played for 
their own sakes, without ulterior motive. 
The U. S. L. T. A. is a member of the 
International Lawn Tennis Federation, 
and so it cannot hold an Open tourna- 
ment unless (1) the rules of the,Federa- 
tion are changed, or (2) it withdraws 
from the Federation. There have been 
three proposals in the past to change 
the rules of the Federation to permit 
Open tournaments, and all three have 
been rejected. 

If “home-rule” were approved by the 
Federation, there would be strong pres- 
sure to have an Open tournament in this 
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country. This would be followed by 
a demand for several Open events. 
Jack Kramer, who is now opposed to 
one Open tournament annually because 
of its threat to the success of his tours, 
has stated that he would favor about 
ten Open tournaments each year. Open 
tournaments would result in an increas- 
ing number of top amateurs turning 
professional, and in a few top pro- 
fessionals, together with a few top ama- 
teurs, touring the world with the pro- 
fessionals collecting a large share of 
the gate receipts of the various Open 
events. Picture the calibre of European 
Davis Cup teams if even only the top 
two amateurs of six countries turned 
professional. Not only Davis Cup com- 
petition, but also championship events 
in amateur schedules, would become 
second-class, if we were to include Open 
tournaments in our present full sched- 
ule. 

Prophets of gloom have been stating 
that the game needs a shot in the arm 
because Davis Cup defeats have brought 
it to low ebb, and that Open tennis will 
solve all the problems. Holcombe Ward 
once said: “The strength of the game 
lies in the thousands who play in our 
schools, colleges, clubs, and _ public 
parks, rather than in the comparatively 
few experts who are most in the public 
eye.” Actually, there are more young- 
sters than ever playing tennis, more 
clinics, greater attendance at amateur 
tournaments, and a 60% sports partici- 
pation increase during the past few 
years, as compared with a 19% increase 
in golf and 42% in baseball. Our top 
twenty players in any classification, in- 
cluding the professional, would defeat 
similar groups of any other country. 
Had none of our top amateurs turned 
professional, it is safe to state that we 
would never have lost the Davis Cup 
in the last twenty years. 

The money that the public paid to 
see Vines play was plowed back into 
Junior development, and soon another 
star, Budge, emerged. The Junior de- 
velopment, which has produced all of 
our top players, is financed not only 
by Sectional Association and Tennis 
Patrons’ funds, but also by the Ten- 
nis Education Foundation of the 


oo & & TF. A. Unlike golf, where a 
caddy, practising alone with old golf 
clubs, may develop into a star player, 
tennis development of youngsters re- 
quires money to provide coaching and 
participation in championship events. 
The U. S. L. T. A. 
ceipts of Davis Cup and championship 
events to run such a program. It needs 
the services of volunteer workers who 
would hesitate to give these services if 
they resulted simply in putting more 
money into the pockets of a few pro- 
fessionals. 

The West Side stadium seats 14,000. 

f an Open tournament were held there, 
the U. 5. L. T. A. share of the receipts 
would be small after the following items 
were covered: P. L. T. A. share, Club’s 
share, expenses for amateurs, larger 
expenses for professionals, cash prizes 
for the professionals, extra money for 
the top tour players. When Hoad and 
Rosewali met in the U. S. L. T. A. 
Singles final at Forest Hills in 1956, 
there were 11,000 present. A year later, 
at the professional round-robin tourna- 
ment, there were 2,500 spectators. The 
average day’s attendance was about 
3,000. Some 300,000 persons paid $400,- 
000 to watch the 1957 Wimbledon 
matches. How many would attend an 
Open tournament in England, or in this 
country ? 

In 1942, the U. S. Board of Tax Ap- 
peals recognized the U. S. L. T. A. as 
an amateur sports governing body and 
exempt from Federal income taxes. The 
Tennis Educational Foundation, Inc. is 
seeking tax-free contributions to help 
develop our Junior activities. If Open 
tournaments were held, it is the opinion 
of several officials that its tax-exempt 
status would be in jeopardy. 

In any presentation of the case in 
favor of Open tennis, there is the ques- 
tion “Why not Open tennis like Open 
golf tournaments?” There have been 
Open golf tournaments since 1860 in 
England, and since 1895 in the United 
States. Both British and U. S. profes- 
sional golf associations exercise power- 
ful control over their players. Amateur 
golfers get no expense money or free 
equipment. Lawn tennis has always been 
an amateur game, administered by and 
played by amateurs. Amateur tennis 
players may receive expense money in a 
limited amount, also free equipment 
under certain conditions. Rather than 
advocate Open tennis in an effort to 
eradicate any player-expense racket or 
twelve months a year playing by. a few 
amateur players, I suggest that we fol- 
low the procedure of the U. S. G. A. 
and pay no expenses, and also that we 
reconsider the 52-week rule which re- 
placed the 8-week rule regarding ex- 
penses paid to players. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN | 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by ISABEL SILVA M. 












Much to everyone's surprise, Lauj 
Ayala and Bob Howe were the men 
singles finalists in the Pan-America 
Championships, held at the Centro De 
portivo Chapultepec in Mexico Cit 
from October 6-13. Ayala had _beate 
top-seeded Sven Davidson in the semi 
finals in what was perhaps the mog 
disagreeable note of the competition 
Davidson, the defending champion, pro. 
tested the linesmen’s calls and literally 
; ; y ~ threw the last set. The 6-2, 6-4, 64 
Mr. Robert C. Hill, the United States Ambassador to Mexico, awards doubles ..ore gives an accurate picture of th 
champions Sven Davidson (center) and Luis Ayala with engraved Aztec calendars. Swede’s indifference to the outcome 
z_, — In the title round, Ayala was at his 
es best against Howe, although the latter 
was not serving as well as he had 
earlier. Luis won the crown in hand 
fashion, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

Howe reached the finals by defeating 
Budge Patty and Michael Davies. Patty 
obviously did not exert himself in this 
match, exiting at 8-6, 6-1, 6-1. Davies 
had earlier accounted for fourth seededf 
Mario Llamas, who was suffering from 
a strained back muscle. Iyo Pimentel 
and Whitney Reed were the other quar 
ter-finalists, lyo losing to Davidson and 
Whitney to Ayala. 

The women’s singles was charac. 
terized by even more upsets. Louise 
Brough was beaten in the quarter-finals 
in an early morning match by Martha © 
Hernandez. This was the latter’s first} 
win over an international star, and she} | 
served well and hit excellent passing 
shots off her big forehand to win a 
6-4, 5-7, 7-5. It was Louise’s first singles 
appearance on clay since 1951. Karol 
Fageros was severely trounced by Yola 
Ramirez, 6-1, 6-0, the entire mateb 
taking only 25 minutes. Yola played 
superbly from start to finish, and Karol 
never had a chance to get started. The 
last upset came in the semi-finals when 
Rosa Maria Reyes beat Dottie Knode 
in three sets. The little champion was 
consistent from the backcourt but made 
all her winners at net with beautiful 
touch volleys, while her victim founé 
herself unable to hit with real pace i 
the high altitude. 

And so our two best Mexican players, 
Yola Ramirez and Rosa Maria Reyes 
reached the final. Reyes won 6-3, 6-3 in 
a repeat of their encounter the previou 
week in the Mexican Closed Champion 
ships. Yola is a very sound player from 
the baseline and a reasonably good vol- 
leyer; Rosa has an excellent backhand 
and volley but has a tendency to chip 
her forehand. If she could develop 4 
drive, she might well become the 
Unseeded Bob Howe (left) and third seeded Luis Ayala met in the men’s singles final, world’s best. 

with the latter winning in three straight sets. Results on Page 55 
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a Doubles champions Dottie Knode and Louise Brough (left) were just able to edge past Rosa Maria Reyes and Yola Ramirez, 

alg 1-6, 6-4, 7-5. The Mexican team played superbly to win the first set 6-1 and to lead 2-0 in the second. The Americans won the 

; second set and had 3-0 with advantage for 4-0 in the third. Reyes-Ramirez caught up at 4-all and saved two match points before 
bowing at 7-5. 
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(Above) Rosie Reyes’ singles victories 
over Mary Hawton, Dottie Knode and 
4} Yola Ramirez brought her one of the 
most coveted titles in tennis. Photo, Juan 
Cortes Solis. (Right) The Flag-raising 
ceremonies, complete with soldiers, of- 
ficials and a procession of players, is a 
colorful part of the tournament at 
Chapultepec. 
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HOW TO SPELL 


HOSPITALITY 
IN 


6 LETTERS 


Junior comes by this spelling naturally. 
His Pop has favored Manger Hotels for 
years, and his Grandad—a man who 
thoroughly enjoys oldtime hospitality 
got acquainted with Manger Hotels 
fifty years ago! 

Nothing can quite equal a hotel tradition 
that’s rooted in long years of friendly 
service. Manger Hotels not only have 
that but the finest of physical facilities 
as well. Convenient locations . . . handy, 
adjacent parking . . . air conditioning... 
excellent restaurants . . . teletype reserva- 
tion service. Even if you’re not planning 
an immediate trip, why not write now 
for a Manger Credit Card? 





CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CITY THE MANGER 
THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
THE MANGER WINDSOR ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THE MANGER 
(Formerly the Seneca) 


GRAND RAPIDS 
THE MANGER 
(Formerly the Rowe) 


SAVANNAH 


THE MANGER 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


BOSTON 


THE MANGER 


The Friendliest Nome in Hatele 
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STURGESS TAKES 
SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL 


by OWEN WILLIAMS 


South Africa’s second most important 
the Southern Transvaal 
Championships, were again held at Ellis 


| Park Stadium in Johannesburg. So great 


were the entries that qualifying rounds 
had to be instituted, and 112 matches 
were played in the two rounds of the 
preliminaries. 

The first three rounds were devoid of 


| any surprises or upsets. In the fourth 


| round, Gordon Talbot dropped a set 


to up-and-coming “Cookie” Hammill of 
Boksburg. Paul Robinson, recently re- 


| turned from Birmingham University to 


| become a lecturer at the Wits University, 


bowed out of the competition in four 
sets to “Steady” Stan Dugmore. The 


| sensation of the day was caused by 15- 
| year old Rodney Mandelstam, victor 
| over Gaeton Koenig by 6-0 in the fifth 





set. Rodney, who displayed a good all- 
court game, was particularly impressive 
on his backhand wing, and except for 
a nervous period in the fourth set, he 
looked the winner all the way. 

The fifth round found Buster Farrer 
and Keith Malcolm, South Africa’s two 
most nonchalant left-handers, locked in 
battle and matching dextrous flicks and 
dinks, both making incredible shots with 
consummate ease and each one trying 
hard to let the other win. Keith led 
6-1, 6-0, 4-1, but Buster won. Raymond 
Weedon had a good win and a good 
score in defeating Derek Lawer 6-3, 6-2, 
6-4. Mandelstan could not produce his 
previous week-end’s form and looked 
lethargic in losing to Stan Davidson. 

In the quarter-finals, Eric Sturgess 


| rattled through Buster Farrer in three 


sets. John Hurry was merciless in three 
6-1 sets over Davidson, and Forbes was 
home in three well contested sets against 
Weedon. All that I can say about my 
match with Gordon Talbot is that it was 
long. Commencing at 9:30 A.M., we 
took tea and refreshment and a 10 
minute interval at 12:30 P.M. with 
Talbot leading by two sets to one. Then 
I cantered home to a fifth set win at 
precisely 1:25 P.M. A rumor went the 
rounds that I had gone for a training 
run after this match, but in the interest 
of truth I must emphatically deny it. 
Gordon Forbes beat Hurry in three 
sets in the semi-finals by virtue of a 
superior service and volley. Hurry used 


the lob as a counter but found Gordon’s 
smash too severe. Eric and I met once 
again at Ellis Park, with the same result 
as before. In the first set he dropped 
the ball accurately at my feet as | ad- 
vanced to the net, then passed me as and 
when he wished. In the second set | 
adopted a higher, slower, deeper ap- 
proach which paid off and gave me the 
second set plus a 5-3 lead in the third, 
Perhaps it would be sufficient at this 
stage to say that Sturgess took control 
and I faded without gaining another 
game. 

The final was eagerly awaited and 
well attended (about 3000 people) as 
Forbes had shown impressive form in 
the other rounds, whilst Sturgess, the 
favorite, had at times been very ragged 
in his semi-final. The sun shone brightly 
down on Ellis Park’s confined stadium 
and composition courts, producing fiery 
conditions which were accentuated in 
the rare atmosphere produced at over 
6000 feet. From the outset, Sturgess hit 
the ball sweetly and countered Forbes’ 
fast serves and net attack with con- 
fident topspin crosscourt backhand pass- 
ing shots. His deadly forehand drives 
left Forbes groping in thin air, and he 
amused the crowd by playing imaginary 
volleys after the ball had passed him. 
The third set found Forbes pat-balling 
from the back of the court, but Sturgess 
was not to be worn down at this stage, 
and he chalked up his 11th Southern 
Transvaal Championship with a 6-3, 
6-3, 6-3 victory. 

The Women’s Singles 

The eight top seeds moved to the 
quarter-finals without undue trouble, al- 
though Pretoria’s 15-year old Margaret 
Hunt showed a great deal of promise 
and played a hard game against Miss 
Merrill of Boksbury. Another youngster, 
Susan Verster, gave the eventual win- 
ner, Bernice Carr, a good match, albeit 
losing 6-2, 6-3. 

Dora Kilian Shaw displayed some of 
her old verve in eliminating Joan Scott 
in two sets, whilst Valerie Forbes 
showed marked improvement after cam- 
paigning overseas, and beat highly 
fancied Estelle van Tonder, 6-0, 7-5. 
Petite 15-year old Joan Cross spends 
much of her time doing an efficient job 
of ball-girling (she is to be Ballgirl- 
In-Chief when the pros visit Johannes 
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burg), but she took time off to give 
champion Bernice Carr a good run be- 
fore losing 6-3, 6-4, Best match of the 
round was Jean Forbes’ steady play 
against Merrill Hammill. Both girls hit 
prodigious forehands, but Jean’s superi- 
or ball control was the deciding factor. 

In the semi-finals, defending cham- 
pion Dora Shaw was beaten with sur- 
prising ease by Jean Forbes. Dora’s 
game has dropped off considerably 
since her marriage, but full credit goes 
to Jean for a purposeful performance. 
Valerie Forbes could not cope with the 
baseline stroking of Bernice Carr, who 
only makes pace when given pace. This 
match was not noted for its speed. 

A final should produce the best tennis 
of a tournament, and this was indeed the 
case in the encounter between Bernice 
and Jean. Jean’s game has matured a 
lot over the past twelve months, and 
she started off by winning the first set 
with impeccable tennis. Content to swing 
the ball about from the baseline, she 
awaited the short one with patience and 
when it came, she hit it very hard for 
her winning placement. Bernice’s game 
is much maligned by pressmen and 
much underestimated by tennis officials. 
As usual, she fought and fought (I 
believe she swears vehemently and con- 
tinually to herself) until Jean began to 
wilt and mistakes instead of winners 
flowed from her racket. To Bernice, who 
plays twice as hard as anybody to win 
a match, go my congratulations, al- 
though she was not even mentioned in 
the Prize Giving speeches! 


The Doubles 

The second seeded pair in the men’s 
doubles, Gordon Forbes and Gaeton 
Koenig, were eliminated 10-8, 7-5 by 
John Hurry and Buster Farrer. Hurry, 
always a thoughtful player, was “Gen- 
eral” for the winning side and played 
his “up and under” game (high lobs) 
to Guy Koenig, whose overhead smash 
is weak. Buster had a good day and for 
the losers, Gordon Forbes did not re- 
ceive any more of the play than called 
for in the rules. Sturgess and I had a 
repeat of last year’s semi-final against 
that perennial pair, Eric Tooth and Fred 
Bartlett. Sturgess and I won the title 
for the second successive year by beat- 
ing Hurry and Farrer, 6-3, 6-1. Eric 
was “red hot” after his singles triumph 
and did not give John, Buster or myself 
time to settle down before the match 
was over. ; 

Whoever Beryl Bartlett plays with is 
Virtually assured of ‘a half share in the 
Women’s Doubles crown. Playing with 
and ably supported by Joan Scott, they 
beat Val and Jean Forbes 6-3, 6-0 in 
the semi-final. Their final round op- 
ponents were Bernice Carr and Estelle 
van Tonder, who had eliminated Dora 
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Shaw and Mrs. Hardy (formerly Lucille 
van Westhuizen) in a good match. The 
final was rather one-sided, with Beryl 
and Joan winning 6-2, 6-0. 

Ian Froman and Jean Forbes shocked 
the favorites, Gordon Talbot and Beryl 
Bartlett, in a three set mixed doubles 
semi-final, and Gordon and Val Forbes 
entered the final at the expense of Ray- 
mond Weedon and Estelle van Tonder. 
The final was played in a light-hearted 
vein, with Ian in good form in the 
opening set. Perhaps Gordon’s advice 
to Val caused her game to improve, for 
suddenly in the third set the frivolities 
ceased and the husband and wife com- 
bination triumphed. 


SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Johannesburg, So. Afr., Oct. 

Men’s Singles 
Fourth Round. Keith Malcolm d. Ian Froman, 
6-1, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3; Gordon Talbot d. J. Hammill, 
6-8, 6-2, 6-4, 6-0; Brian Smith d. Johnny Landman, 


6-4, 6-1, 6-2; Rodney Mandelstam d. Gaeton 
Koenig, 7-5, 5-7, 2-6, 6-4, 6-0; Stan Dugmore d. 
Paul Robinson, 6-2, 6-1, 2-6, 6-2; Derek Lawer 
d Fick, 6-0, 4-6, 6-4, 7-5. 


Fifth Round. Eric Sturgess d. Lex Wood, 6-1, 
6-4, 6-3; Buster Farrer d. Malcolm, 1-6, 0-6, 6-4, 
6-2, 6-0; Talbot d. C. Hammill, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3; 
Owen Williams d. B. Smith, 6-4, 6-0, 8-6; Stan 
Davidson d. Mandelstam, 6-4, 6-1, 1-6, 6-3; John 
Hurry d. Dugmore, 6-4, 6-1, 6-1; Raymond 
Weedon d. Lawer, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4; Gordon Forbes 
d. K. Glencross, 6-2, 6-2, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Sturgess d. Farrer, 6-2, 6-1, 6-4; 
Williams d. Talbot, 9-11, 10-8, 8-10, 6-4, 6-2; 
Hurry d. Davidson, 6-1, 6-1, 6-1; Forbes d. 
Weedon, 6-4, 9-7, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Sturgess d. Williams, 6-3, 1-6, 7-5, 
6-0; Forbes d. Hurry, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4. 

Finals. Sturgess d. Forbes, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles 


Fourth Round. Landman-Malcolm d. Talbot- 
Levy, 15-17, 6-4, 6-3. 

Quarter-finals. Sturgess-Williams d. Hammill- 
Hammill, 6-1, 6-3; Bartlett-Tooth d. Glencross- 
Weedon, 6-3, 9-7; Farrer-Hurry d. Landman- 
Malcolm, 6-2, 6-2; Forbes-Koenig d. Dugmore- 


Smith, 10-8, 7-5. 

Semi-finals. Sturgess-Williams d. Bartlett-Tooth, 
6-3, 6-3; Farrer-Hurry d. Forbes-Koenig, 10-8, 
7-5. 

Finals. Sturgess-Williams d. Farrer-Hurry, 6-3, 

Women’s Singles 

Third Round. Joan Scott d. Winsome Flaxington, 
6-1, 6-4; Merrill Hammill d. Margaret Hunt, 9-7, 
6-1; Bernice Carr d. Susan Verster, 6-2, 6-3. 

Quarter-finals. Dora Kilian Shaw d. Scott, 6-2, 
6-3; Jean Forbes d. Hammill, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4; 
Valerie Koortzen Forbes d. Estelle van Tonder, 
6-0, 7-5; Carr d. Joan Cross, 6-3, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. J. Forbes d. Shaw, 6-2, 6-3; Carr 
d. V. Forbes, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Carr d. J. Forbes, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Carr-Van Tonder d. Hazel Redick- 
Smith-Julia Wipplinger, 6-3, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Carr-Van Tonder d. 
Westhuizen Hardy-D. Shaw, 9-7, 6-3; 
Scott d. Allister-Adair, 6-4, 6-4. 

Finals. Bartlett-Scott d. Carr-Van Tonder, 6-2, 
-0. 


Mixed Doubles 

Third Round. Froman-J. Forbes d. Koenig-Shaw, 
4-6, 14-12, 6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Forbes-Forbes d. Hammill-Carr, 
6-2, 6-2; Weedon-Van Tonder d. Farrer-Cross, 
6-3, 8-6; Talbot-Bartlett d. Hammill-Hammill, 6-4, 
7-5; Froman-Forbes d. Tooth-Adair, 7-5, 6-2. 
Forbes-Forbes_ d. Weedon-Van 
Froman-Forbes d. Talbot-Bart- 


Lucille v.d. 
Bartlett- 


Semi-finals. 
Tonder, 6-3, 8-4; 
lett, 4-6, 6-2, 6-3. 


Finals. Forbes-Forbes d. Froman-Forbes, 3-6, 
6-4, 6-2. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Raymond Weedon d. J. Hammill, 


7-5, 6-4; C. Hammill d. S. Watkins, 6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. Weedon d. C. Hammill, 6-4, 6-1. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Estelle van Tonder d. M. 
6-4, 8-6; Jean Forbes d. J. Cross, 6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. Van Tonder d. Forbes, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2. 
Veterans’ Doubles 


Hunt, 


Finals. Lock-Scott d. Taylor-Touhy, 3-6, 8-6, 
6-3. 
Women’s Veterans’ Doubles 
Finals. Neave-Wimble d. Allister-Siddle, 4-6, 
6-2, 6-4. 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
FOR TENNIS PLAYERS 


There is nothing more appreciated 
than a gift that increases the enjoy- 
ment of a hobby. 


There is nothing more 
than a planned, thoughtful gift. 


appreciated 


There is nothing more appreciated 
than a personalized or monogrammed 
gift that gives the recipient pride of 
ownership. 


There is nothing more appreciated 
than a Name On present of a Mono- 
grammed Tennis Shirt or a Personal- 
ized Racket Cover or a Tennis Sweater 
with an Embroidered Tennis Emblem 
or Monogram. 


The “Match Point” Monogrammed 
shirt comes in white and ten beauti- 
ful colors (ideal for the non-tennis 
players on your gift list). A 2 or 3 
letter monogram in any color desired. 


Sizes S, M, L, XL $5.95. 





The Personalized Racket Cover comes 
in four colors, Red, Blue, Green and 
Maroon. The player’s name on one 
side — $2.50. With name and school 
or club on reverse side — $3.50. 
The Cable Stitch, All Wool Sweater 
with tennis emblem or monogram — 


$12.95. 


All items sold with money back guar- 
antee. Send for our free Christmas 
catalogue which also features men’s 
and ladies’ shirts, shorts and socks of 
excellent quality. 


Make checks payable and mail to: 


NAME-ON COMPANY 


857 - 45 St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


Please get your Christmas orders in early. 














CLOTHES OF CHARACTER 


EDDIE SS JACOBS, Ltd. 


CHARLES @ REOWOOOD STS., BALTO. 2, MO 
(3417 Walaue Se., Phila, Pa.) 


Gultone 
Eultons 


WE'VE 
GOT THE 


|Batons | 











TENNIS BUTTONS 


another Eddie Jacobs exclusive 


Our original tennis buttons, now obtainable 
in matched sets for rejuvenating a hallowed 
sport jacket or livening up a new one. In a 
series of 2 . . . top: finished in antique 
silver with racquets in bold relief. Bottom: 
brass finished. In sets of 7. . . 3 large for 
front, 4 small for sleeves. Ours alone! 
Shown actual size. Mail orders filled in time 
for Christmas. Add 25¢ postage in U. S. 


No C.O.D. 
$2.50 set 


Write for free illustrated coler portfolie of our apparel for men 
Address: Eddie Jacobs, Ltd., Baltimore 2, Maryland 





service 


witha smile 


The smashing, con- 
trolled service that 
wins games is a basic 

sound tennis. June- 
mon Gut is specially 
designed to provide you 
with this always clean, 
sharp, satisfying serv- 
ice. Ask for Juneman 
Genuine Gut at your 
re-string shop or sport- 
ing geods store. 


the. &, 








JUNEMAN 
ATION 
® Chicago 9, Ill. 
2 2 


1100 W. 47th Place 
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Eric Sturgess (right) gained his second South African title at the age of 19 when 
he defeated former champ Max Bertram in 62 minutes, 6-2, 2-6, 6-0, 6-3. Photo, 
Johannesburg Star. 


PROFILE OF A SOUTH AFRICAN 


by OWEN WILLIAMS 


Born in Johannesburg on May 10th, 
1920, Eric William Sturgess began to 
batter a ball about at the age of nine. 
Encouraged then as now by his mother, 
the young Sturgess graduated into the 
men’s ranks by winning the Border title 
in East London while still 17, At this 
stage, tennis was very much a week-end 
occupation, for Chartered Accountancy 
examinations demanded most of his 
concentration. Such was his ability, 


however, that in 1939, at the age of 18, 
he defeated Eustace Fannin to gain his 
first South African title. 

The following year Eric retained his 
title with a victory over Max Bertram, 
a previous titleholder, but a matter of 
months later he had enlisted in the 
South African Air Force. The early 
part of Eric’s Air Force career was 
spent as a flying instructor in the Union. 
Later, as a captain, Eric went north to 
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Captain Eric Sturgess served with the 

S.A.A.F. Spitfire bomber squadron in 

Italy during the war. His active service 

ended when he was hit at a height of 
only 50 feet. 


the battle zones of North Africa and 
Italy and, as a flight commander pilot- 
ing Spitfires, he did a tour of opera- 
tional flights, divebombing and strafing. 

On the 20th of October, 1944, Eric 
was flying on an extended tour of opera- 
tions near Boulogne. The anti-aircraft 
fire was particularly heavy and he was 
hit at a height of only 50 feet. He man- 
aged to climb to a height of 600 feet 
before parachuting to the comparative 
safety of a Prisoner of War camp. He 
spent the rest of the war in the now 
famous Stalag Luft 3 Camp, from which 
he was released by the Russians in May, 
1945. He returned to South Africa and 
to serious tennis after a complete break 
of five years. 

The South African Championships 
were re-inaugurated in 1946, and veter- 
an Norman Farquharson played his 
way into the final, only to meet with 
sudden defeat at the hands of an eager 
Sturgess. In 1947 Eric, now 27, visited 
Europe and Wimbledon for the first 
time, but not before he had relinquished 
his grip on the South African title to 
Davis Cup teammate Eustace Fannin 
in a fluctuating five set battle. In the 
five years that followed, Eric was ranked 
in the First Ten of the world.,He now 
travelled the world prodigiously, and 
together with South Africa’s golfing 
maestro, Bobby Locke, he probably held 
the South African record for hours in 
the air. He played in Europe, the United 
States, Mexico, South America and Aus- 
tralia, winning titles, making friends, 
beating the big names in tennis—always 
a consistently good performer, but al- 
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Eric (left) and Eustace Fannin, another South African title-holder, met in the final 
of the Hurlingham Hard Courts in London. Sturgess was ranked in the World's 


First Ten that year and on four other occasions. 


He earned his first Wimbledon crown with fellow-countryman Sheila Summers when 
they took the All England Mixed Doubles event over John Bromwich and Louise 
Brough. 
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TENNIS BOOKS 


1, WINNING TENNIS by Frank 
Sedgman. Foreword by Harry Hopman. 
The basic strokes, court craft and the 
rules, as told by one of the world’s 
greatest players. $3.95. 


2. POWER TENNIS by Maureen 
Connolly. “Little Mo” relates her 
theories of the game and the strokes. 
Excellent illustrations. $3.00. 


8. HOW TO PLAY CHAMPION- 
SHIP TENNIS by Oscar Fraley. A 
motion picture sequence series of all 
of the strokes, illustrated with action 
photos. $2.95 and $1.00. 


4. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. $1.95. 


5. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A _ prominent California 
coach collaborated with a sports artist 
to produce this book. $1.95. 


6. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and _photo- 
graphs. $1.95. 


7. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. $4.00. 


8. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Driver. A complete tennis man- 
ual, amply illustrated for the tennis 
instructor. $4.00. 


9. TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
by Helen Driver. Simple instructions 
for learning the nine strokes and im- 
proving court strategy. $2.00. 


10. TENNIS WITH HART by Doris 
Hart. The autobiography of a great 
champion written with charm and 
warmth. $2.75. 


11. CHAMPION IN EXILE, by Jaro- 
slav Drobny. The forthright, amusing 
and always frank biography of the 
1954 Wimbledon champ. $3.00. 


12. THE GAME OF DOUBLES by 
Billy Talbert and Bruce Old. An ex- 
traordinarily valuable book. $4.95. 


18. PARDON ME, YOUR FORE- 
HAND IS SHOWING by Axel Kauf- 
mann. A great collection of stories, 
poems and articles. $2.75. 
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At Ellis Park’s famed stadium, the young Eric (right) met G. Kennedy in the final 
of the Under 21 division. Photo, Johannesburg Star. 


ways those big titles proved elusive. 

A glance at the record books of 
Wimbledon, Forest Hills and Roland 
Garros reveals the consistency with 
which Eric reached the quarter-finals, 
semi-finals and finals of these tourna- 
ments. At Forest Hills, in his one at- 
tempt at winning the title, he battled 
his way to the final, only to encounter 
an inspired Pancho Gonzales, and once 
again he met defeat while on the brink 
of winning a major crown. 

Eric is primarily. a baseliner who 
earns his points through exceptional 
footwork, speed and solid ground- 
strokes. The fact that he has never 
gained one of the three major titles has 
always been attributed to his weak serv- 
ice. However, Eric was runner-up in the 
Wimbledon men’s doubles final for two 
years running. On each occasion Sedg- 
man and MacGregor were the victors, 
first against Sturgess and Drobny in 
five sets and then against Sturgess and 


Seixas in three sets. Eric thrived on the 
slow en-tout-cas courts of Europe, win- 
ning the Swedish and Norwegian Cham- 
pionships each three times in a row, 
and the Argentine, German, Swiss and 
British Hard Court titles. 

Eric considers he played his greatest 
match against Frank Parker, whom he 
defeated 6-3 in the fifth set in a Wimble- 
don quarter-final. For 90 minutes and 
two sets the two players slugged it out 
from the baseline. Eric gained his even- 
tual victory by switching suddenly to a 
net attack. His best match in South 
Africa was his straight set victory over 
Budge Patty in the semi-final of the 
1954 Nationals at Ellis Park. His great- 
est tennis thrill was winning his first 
Wimbledon title in 1949—a 9-7, 9-11, 
7-5 victory with Sheila Summers over 
hot favorites John Bromwich and Louise 
Brough. Eric won the mixed title again 
the following year, partnering Louise 
Brough. 
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Eric would not rank a World’s First 
Ten as he does not feel competent to 
rate players he has never seen at their 
best. However, he lines up those players 
he encountered in Europe and the States 
from 1947 to 1952 as follows: 1. Jack 
Kramer, 2. Pancho Gonzales, 3. Ted 
Schroeder, 4. Frank Parker, (whom he 
considers best on clay), 5. Frank Sedg- 
man, 6. Jaroslav Drobny, 7. Dick Savitt, 
8. Budze Patty, 9. Vic Seixas. He does 
not include Lew Hoad, Tony Trabert 
and Ken Rosewall as he did not see them 
at their peak. 

Eric is quiet and unassuming off the 
court and yet singlemindedly deter- 
mined in his approach to tennis. He is 
phlegmatic under pressure but ruthless 
in sight of victory. He is lean, wiry, im- 
peccable in court attire, and is regarded 
as the most agile player of our age. He 
is known the world over for his ex- 
ceptional court behavior. At Easter this 
year, he won his llth victory in the 
South African Men’s Singles. This 
month he gained his llth Southern 
Transvaal title. His record in national 
play is unexcelled by any player in any 
major tennis country. The players of 


South Africa salute a great champion! 
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(Above) Vic Seixas and Sturgess reached the final of the Wimbledon Doubles in 

1952, defeating Lew Hoad and Ken Rosewall in four sets before bowing to Frank 

Sedgman and Ken MacGregor in three straight. (Below) The same year, Eric 

married Joy Davies of Port Elizabeth. Her father, Marchant Davies, is South Africa’s 
best known tennis patron. 











Australia’s tennis season commences 
when the returning official team steps 
from the San Francisco-Sydney plane 
and is met by officials, relatives and 
friends at Sydney’s Kingsford Smith 
Airport. This year was no exception 
and Cliff Sproule’s team, which included 
the U. S. National singles and doubles 
winners, the runner-up at Wimbledon 
and Forest Hills, the Australian Cham- 
pion and holders of many other over- 
seas titles, were given a movie star re- 
ception. It took them over an hour to 
wade through the various TV, radio, 
newsreel and press interviews. Then 
the team broke into State segments, Mal 
Anderson and Roy Emerson high-tailing 
it for Queensland, where Anderson had 
an important date to marry Emerson’s 
sister, Ashley Cooper and Bob Mark 
for Victoria while Cliff Sproule, the 
only Sydneysider since Lew Hoad’s de- 
fection from the team, was absorbed, 
on the spot, into the bosom of his 
family. 

The only exception to the “headin’ 
home” theme was Neale Fraser. His 
employers in Sydney had been disturbed 
by reports that his knee had gone so 
poorly over the final stages of the tour, 
and it was feared he might be unavail- 
able for Davis Cup selection in Decem- 
ber. So when he had cleared Customs, 
Neale had the news broken to him by 
Arthur Huxley, Slazengers’ Promotion 
Manager. He would be staying in Syd- 
ney overnight for a 7:30 a.m. examina- 
tion by the eminent orthopoedic surgeon 
who had worked miracles on Lewis 
Hoad’s back earlier in the year. Next 
day Neale received the green light: he 
would be able to play. With the roar of 
the skyliner’s engine fading in the dis- 
tance, the tennis atmosphere in Sydney 
settled back, happy that the six month’s 
absence of the Aussie stars was now 
over and the very serious business of 
playing, watching, reading and talking 
tennis could now begin again. 

First important tournament of the 
season is the Metropolitan (Sydney) 
Grass Courts Championships, conducted 
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AUSTRALIAN ROUND-UP 


by JIM RUSSELL 


at Strathfield, a suburb some ten miles 
out of the down-town section. This event 
is always a contentious one on the Aus- 
tralian calendar because the overseas 
tourists would gladly give it the go-by 
in favour of a few weeks’ holiday after 
their tiring round-the-world ramblings. 

“Okay”, say the Strathfield organiz- 
ers, “If our players are so worn out 
after their strenuous trip through Eng- 
land, Europe and the U S., they should 
be brought home immediately following 
Forest Hills instead of being forced to 
undergo the unnerving experience of 
playing in the Pacific Southwest. Surely 
it is too much to expect our tennis- 
loving lads to go through the tiring days 
and nights of mixing with the Holly- 
wood film stars, swimming in the Am- 
bassador Hotel and Beverly Hills 
swimming pools, and other arduous 
exertions so exhausting to conscientious 
players. Our team should come home in 
time to have a really relaxing holiday 
before re-engaging in the more im- 
portant things in life, such as playing 
in OUR tournament.” 

The point is well taken and so, as a 
rule, at least two of the official team 
appear here while the others are pressed 
into service by their employers, mem- 
bers of the Australian Sporting Goods 
Manufacturers’ Association, who ar- 
range an exhibition tour into the coun- 
try areas. 

This year the pattern varied a little, 
for only Neale Fraser was available to 
play in the Strathfield meeting. The 
employers of Messrs. Ashley Cooper, 
Warren Woodcock and Neil Gibson an- 
nounced that their boys would be un- 
available to play in Strathfield due to 
other commitments. Instead they played 
in a week-end invitation three miles 
away. To add to the early season con- 
fusion, in this tourney Warren Wood- 
cock beat Ashley Cooper in straight sets 
in the final, but everyone said, as they 
always do when a lower ranked player 
beats his superior, this is only an early 
will want to be at his top for the Chal- 
season reverse. Cooper is concentrating 





on the latter part of the season when he 
lenge Round and the National titles. 

In Brisbane Mal Anderson was re- 
lieved of the need to play tennis while 
he went through the serious business of 
becoming Roy Emerson’s brother-in-law 
in an impressive church service in Bris- 
bane. Later he announced that he 
wanted to concentrate on singles in the 
Queensland Championships, due to com- 
mence a couple of weeks later. However, 
as he held the Mixed title with Fay 
Muller, he agreed to contest this event 
too. Harry Hopman entered the picture 
by writing in his Melbourne syndicated 
column that he hoped to see Mal Ander- 
son paired with Mervyn Rose in the 
various State Championships Doubles 
to give him a line on a second possible 
pair for the Challenge Round. 

Anderson vetoed the suggestion de- 
spite Rose’s published agreement with 
the plan, but although Mal is the U. S. 
National Singles titleholder, he is still 
a member of Australia’s tennis family 
and Big Brother Harry’s word is gen- 
erally accepted as law with the fathers 
of the game around here. So it was no 
surprise to see Anderson playing in all 
three events as the Northern State's 
Championships opened on October 
23rd. 

Perth is a beautiful little city, greatly 
loved by all visiting players for its old 
world charm, and one which, like the 
rest of the country, is tennis minded to 
the extent of making such a Tie a 
profitable venture. But it is still 3,000 
miles away from the Challenge Round 
venue, and the unanimous verdict of 
the likely opponents of the Tie was “no 
dice”. The L. T. A. A., having promised 
the Perth folk a fine tennis feast, were 
embarrassed to the point of sending 
cables to both nations asking them if 
they wouldn’t change their mind, but 
without avail. Sadly Western Australia, 
which many years ago had threatened 
secession from the Eastern States be- 
cause of their remoteness, accepted the 
fact that air-travel had brought them 
much nearer, but that it would need the 
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arrival of jet transport before they 
could compete with their fellow States 
a continent-width away. 

Perth’s loss was Brisbane’s gain, how- 
ever, and as I write, jovial 300-pound 
President Bill Edwards is making plans 
for a bigger and better Inter-Zone Final 
in the city where already three such Ties 
have been played. This is, of course, 
only part of his long range ambition 
to have the Challenge Round played in 
Brisbane. To give some idea of the con- 
fidence with which the average Aussie 
surveys the future, you’ve only got to 
hear Bill name the date when he hopes 
the Challenge Round will be played in 
his city. “1959!” By this we presume he 
forecasts an Australian win in Decem- 
ber, with the next Challenge Round 
almost automatically going to Sydney, 
another victory in 1958 and then Bris- 


bane. 
* * * 


Both the U. S. and Belgian Davis 
Cup teams wanted Dinny Pails to coach 
them for their Inter-Zone match, but 
the Americans won. Dinny worked with 
the European Zone winners when they 
were in Australia a few years ago, but 
as a rule he plays with the Americans, 
who thrive on hard work. Pails passed 
the job with Belgium to Ken McGregor, 


who will be assisted by Ian Ayre 

Sydney has two up-and-coming juniors 
in Martin Mulligan and Jan Lehane, 
both just 17. It is a characteristic about 
each of them that they treat a point like 
their last dollar or shilling, and in a 
tournament earlier in the year Mulligan 
went through his opponent so thorough- 
ly that he won the match 6-0, 6-0 with- 
out the loss of a point. He has lost the 
exclusive record, for in the recent 
Metropolitan Championships Jan treated 
an unfortunate opponent similarly. 


ab % ye 


The Lawn Tennis Association of Vic- 
toria has not forgotten its members 
who have fallen in two world wars, and 
recently President Bob Vroland un- 
veiled a memorial costing $2,250 at the 
headquarters Clubhouse at Kooyong, 
venue of the 1957 Challenge Round . 
When Inter-Zone finals have been held 
in Australia during the past few years, 
the various nations involved have 
availed themselves of the services of 
Cliff Sproule, Referee of all Australian- 
staged Challenge Rounds since 1951, 
for a similar duty in their Ties. How- 
ever, this year a change has been made. 
In Adelaide local former Davis Cup 
man Don Turnbull will be Referee for 
the U. v. Philippines Tie, and in 


Brisbane, one time Interstate player 
(now a writer and broadcaster) Alf 
Chave will be in charge of the Tie which 
his State conducts. Sproule, who is also 
an Australian Davis Cup selector, will 
have the responsibility of refereeing the 
Challenge Round again. 


* * * 

Television, which has come to Aus- 
tralia during the past 12 months (it 
celebrated its first birthday last month) 
has been looked upon with 
suspicion by sporting bodies. The 


N. S. W. L. T. A. decided two years 


some 


ago to set up a Committee to investi- 
gate its potential as a friend and/o 
enemy, and a comprehensive report 


has kept this Association well up on 
the dangers. Last year’s N. S. W. Cham- 
pionships were televised by one station 
only, the only one in a position to do so, 
and a nominal sum of £1 was involved 
as the fee. This year, however, in view 
of the fact that there are now in the 
vicinity of 70,000 sets in and around 
Sydney, the T. V. Committee took a 
much more serious look at the threat, 
and only after long negotiations and 
an agreed payment of a fee of over 
$1,000 split between three channels, 
was the decision reached, Next year 
there is estimated to be anything up to 
200,000 in operation in a radius of 20 
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1B) Tennis 8 


Sterling 7 50—14K Gold $23.75 Ster 
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Tennis IDEAS COMPANY 
t is '° E. S6th ST., N.V.C. 22 
i NAME 
STERLING 14K GOLD 
$450 $35.00 | ADDRESS 
| CUFF LINKS... in black, red or white enamel $6.50 $60.00 Fe ey 
3 KEY CHAIN ... Keys slip on like magic. Racket in white enamel 4.50 33.00 | wane, 
7 ZIPPO LIGHTER .. . sterling rackets in red enamel 7.75 5 Q —* . Specify 
2 MONEY CLIP...green enamel inlay 6.50 59.00 — — ee an an 
6 BELT BUCKLE... red enamel 1.00 ©=« 60.00sdWA 
: EARRINGS ... blue, yellow or white enamel 5.50 27.50 f 
SCATTER PIN... blue, yellow or green enamel 3.50 14.50 
10 PIN... blue, yellow or green enamel 5.50 27.50 ! Prices include all taxes and mailing charges.  _ 
5 TIE CLASP black. red or white enamel 4.50 35.00 ! Send check or money order (No COD’s Please). 
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XMAS SUGGESTIONS 


. 


The Game of Doubles 

Billy Talbert and Bruce Old have 

written the definitive work on the 

doubles game. A richly illustrated 

autographed volume that will ap 

peal to all students of the game. 
$4.95 


Pardon Me, Your 
Showing 
An amusing anthology of poems, 
short stories and treatises, sev- 
eral of which have appeared in 
WORLD TENNIS. Written by 
New England humorist Axel 
Kaufmann with an introduction 
by Chauncey Steele. 
Special $2.50 gift price. 


Forehand Is 


Tennis Murals 

Mounted and ready to hang... 
Your choice of Lew Hoad, Ken 
Rosewall, Vic Seixas or Ham 
Richardson in action at Forest 
Hills . . . Sizes are 2 feet by 3 
feet and 3 feet by 4 feet. 

$17.50 and $20.00 


Personalized Racket Cover 

Your name on a fine zippered wa- 
terproofed cover in one inch white 
felt letters . . . Your school, col- 
lege or club on the reverse side, 
$1.00 extra .. . A wonderful gift 
that will be remembered the 
whole year. 

$2.50 and $3.50 


Ned Potter’s Record Book 
The fifth edition of the most 
authoritative collection of current 
data ... The tournament records 
of 165 men and women in the 
United States and abroad 
illustrated. 

Only 50c 


Album of the National Cham- 
pionships 
Fifteen 8” by 10” photographs of 
the champs in action at Forest 
Hills, 1957 . . . A beautiful col- 
lection handsomely bound. 
$25.00 


Christmas Cards (50) 
Designed by Axel Kaufmann for 
umpires and linesmen . . . per- 
sonalized with your name ... a 
delightfully light Christmas re- 
membrance. 

$10.00 


Champion In Exile 
Jaroslav Drobny’s own story, re- 
plete with anecdotes of the play- 
ers and the tournaments 
Amusing and easy to read, it 
makes a wonderful gift. 

$3.00 


Photographs of the Stars 
In 5” by 7” or 8” by 10” sizes 
. Ayala, Borotra, Brough, 
Buchholz, Cooper, Davies, du- 
Pont, Emerson, Fageros, Franks, 
Fraser, Fry, Giammalva, Gibson, 
Golden, Grant, Green, Hard, 
Hoad, Holmberg, Knight, Knode, 
Laver, Morris, Moylan, Olmedo, 
Pratt, Quillian, Ramirez, Rich- 
ardson, Rosewall, Savitt, Schmidt, 
Segal, Seixas, Shea. 

$1.50 and $2.50 each 


Tennis Emblems 
Colorful, sew-on emblems of 
crossed tennis rackets for jacket 
or sweater. Size 3” by 3”. 

Only 60c 


ORDER BLANK 
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Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York City 
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miles of the White City Courts, and 
the position may be different. The Chal. 
lenge Round in Melbourne will be tele. 
vised, but by agreement the amount in. 
volved was not published and will not 
be disclosed until the Challenging Na. 
tion reveals it in its report to its home 
Association. The Victorian Association 
also agreed to telecasting of its State 
Championships but did not drive as 
hard a bargain as the Sydney Commit 
tee did. 
a x * 

The L. T. A. A., never very happy 
about its public relations, perhaps be. 
cause, as the head body, they must 
often make unpopular decisions, was 
suddenly the recipient of lots of nice 
remarks and sympathetic tut-tuts when 
Lew Hoad’s “I Was A Tennis Slave” 
story appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post and was cabled in full to all Aus. 
tralian state newspapers. It was a 
welcome breath of friendliness as 
columnists listed the many good things 
the Association does to discover players, 
send them abroad and generally allow 
them to live like kings while knowing 
that eventually the ones who become 
champions will turn pro. What the press 
couldn’t forgive was Lew’s complaint 
that he had been a “slave” to the 
vicious system. 

a * * 

Bob Mark, privately employed by 
wealthy young tennis philanthropist Bob 
Mitchell (he also underwrites the tennis 
future of promising Victorian girl Lor 
raine Coghlan) was steadily practicing 
with Frank Sedgman in Melbourne, thus 
exemplifying the pleasant existence of 
those not employed by Sporting Goods 
Manufacturers. Mervyn Rose and Don 
Candy, on the other hand, found time 
to bemoan to friendly reporters that 
being employed by anyone was prefer- 
able to being employed by no one and 
Rose, in particular, gave out with the 
news that unless he got a job soon, he 
did not see how he would be able to 
compete in the various State Champion. 
ships and so give Davis Cup selectors a 
line on his form. The matter was settled 
without any fuss when the L. T. A. of 
Victoria selected him as one of ihe 
official State players to be sent to the 
various Championships. 

As reported elsewhere in the coverage 
of the Strathfield Metropolitan Cham 
pionships, Neale Fraser found that 
Geoff Brown, Wimbledon finalist of 
1946, was still hitting a swift, accurate 
ball and he was beaten in a semi-final. 
Don Candy also discovered that the 
young can be very persistent and bowed 
out in a quarter-final to a lanky, blond 
Sydney boy, Fred Stolle. 


Meantime things were reaching 3 
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pretty conclusion in Melbourne where 
the head body, the L. T. A. A., had 


been doing a Joe Friday on the expenses 
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and perambulations of a number of 
Australian players. Chief among these 
were Jack Arkinstall (not sighted in 
Australia since 1952), Thelma Long 
(last seen in these parts two years ago), 
Mervyn Rose (only ten months a.w.o.1.) 
and Don Candy (eight months on the 
road). Bob Howe, too, came under 
scrutiny as did one or two hardly worth 
mentioning. General feeling was that 
the Dragnet would catch the smaller 
ones while the bigger ones would slip 
through, 

Then the verdict was announced. Jack 
Arkinstall was declared to be, in the 
eyes of the L. T. A. A., a professional. 
It wasn’t actually the way the press 
stated it when they reported “L. T. A. A. 
DECLARES ARKINSTALL A_ PRO.” 
President Donald M. Ferguson was 
more correct when he said later: “We 
have reported to the I. L. T. F. that in 
the eyes of the L. T. A. A. Arkin- 
stall is no longer an Amateur.” The 
L. T. A. A. added that the investigation 
of Mrs. Long’s and Mr. Candy’s ex- 
penses abroad was still being conducted. 
Mervyn Rose, they added, had been 
cleared which, in view of the fact that 
Rose was being considered seriously 
for a doubles berth in Australia’s Davis 
Cup squad, was significant. 

There is a growing feeling that since 
President Ferguson and Itinerary Chair- 
man Vroland have made personal ac- 
quaintance with their opposite numbers 
in England and the United States, a 
plan has been resolved by the three 
countries to stamp out “shamateurism” 
and that in future there will be many 
victims like Roger Becker of England, 
Hugh Stewart of America and Jack 
Arkinstall of Australia, all of whom 
have felt the hot breath of censure in 
one degree or another in recent times. 
Cynical columnists, however, are asking 
pertinently whether the head bodies of 
each of these amateur tennis-loving 
countries will put the finger on individu- 
al players who carry the responsibility 
of winning the Davis Cup for their 
country. 

Meantime, Arkinstall, reverently re- 
ferred to by Australians as a “Battler” 
who had never been wanted for even 
the merest chores by the L. T. A. A., 
was reported from London as being 
prepared to change his nationality and 
become an Indian citizen to overcome 
the ban. He would, the report said, 
apply to his new home Association for 
re-instatement as an amateur and con- 
tinue play in the European and Asian 
tournaments, where in recent years his 
appearance has been hailed with en- 
thusiasm, which completely baffles the 
fathers of tennis hereabouts. 


* * * 


Angela Mortimer, charming English 
player, stepped off a plane from London 
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at the Sydney Airport only half an 
hour or so before her partner-to-be, 
Mary Hawton, alighted on the same 
tarmac from San Francisco. They had 
not seen each other since they played 
in Europe a few months back, and it 
was unfortunate that Angela’s local 
plane for Brisbane, which left shortly 
after her arrival, was taxi-ing down the 
runway as Mary cleared the Customs 
and made a dash for a reunion, which 
now has to be delayed two weeks. 
* 7 * 

Another matter that concerned local 
tennis administrators was the firmness 
with which both Belgium, European 








Davis Cup Zone Winners, and the U, S. 
vetoed a proposal by the holding nation, 
Australia, that if they should meet by 
virtue of a win by the U. S. over the 
Eastern Zone winners, Philippines, the 
Tie should be held in Perth, Western 
Australia. The L. T. A. A., father to 
all Australian tennis and committed to 
develop the game in the farthest corners 
of the vast island continent (equal in 
size and of almost exactly the same 
dimensions as the U. S.), chose the 
farthest corner, Perth, 3000 miles dis- 
tant from the East Coast where Sydney, 
Melbourne and Brisbane are situated, to 
promote the Inter-Zone Final. 





fabulous climate .. . 


fer... Happier Florida Living. 


FLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 


P. O. Box 3100, Miami, Florida 


No wender Florida is the best plece 
to live -- work -- play! Tep facilities, 
a vast use of 
electric service to provide extra leisure 














UNDER CONSTRUCTION: 
* HILLSIDE TENNIS CLUB 
* ST. BERNARD COLLEGE 





RUBICO 


CHAMPIONSHIP GREEN FAST-DRYING TENNIS COURTS 


... MONTREAL, CANADA * 


MODERN TENNIS COURTS FOR CLUBS, SCHOOLS, PARKS, 
RESORTS, AND PRIVATE ESTATES. 


Write for complete information and estimates to re-surface your 


present courts or for new court installations. 


MATERIALS—EQUIPMENT—SUPERVISION—CONSTRUCTION 


RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


.. CULLMAN, ALABAMA x* 












Mercer Beasley, a former president of the PLTA, undertook 
to teach two youngsters in a period of 45 minutes. His pupils 
were Robert Farina, age 14, and Barbara Tsakas, age 13. 
To prove that the program was feasible, he received affi- 
davits from the parents of both children in which it was 
stated that neither youngster had ever before played tennis. 


~‘ 
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Robert had a background in baseball, so he was shown 

the relation of baseball to tennis in the crouch, the balance 

and the follow-through. A shortened baseball swing is akin 

to the punch volley, and a Little Leaguer can easily become 
adept at net. 
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TENNIS IN 
45 MINUTES 


Photographs, E. PETER SCHROEDER 


“Quick teaching” was designed to make tennis more 
fun for youngsters. They are taught the basic strokes in 
simplified form, and at the end of a half hour they are 
actually able to play a set in the small area bounded by 
the service line. The idea of utilizing the small court was 
proposed by Col. James Bishop, a former president of the 
USLTA, and by Dr. Frank Beal, president of the Paddle 
Tennis Association. The stronger or more athletic the 
youngster, the farther back he can stand in relation to the 
net. “Quick teaching” is also useful in sections where 
professionals are not available, but its main value is that 
it can make tennis interesting to so many more children 
who would ordinarily be unable to enjoy the game until 
they reach a certain level of proficiency. 

Some thirty players throughout the country, amateur 
and professional, are now in the process of teaching one 
or more youngsters a simplified version of tennis. Each 
“teacher” will naturally have a slightly different method, 
and of course variations are used to suit the size, age and 
talent of the pupil. A beginner who is over 6 feet can 
hardly play the “small game” without cramping his strokes, 


Coach Beasley and Robert take the ready position, s0 

similar to the baseball crouch. The knees are flexed, the 

body is bent naturally, and the center of gravity is lowered. 

The pupil must be careful, however, not to lean forward 
to avoid top-heavy unbalance. 
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yet he can take a full swing if he stands some three or 
four feet behind the service line. 

Obviously a beginner will not be a polished player at 
the end of 45 minutes, but he will have a conception of 
and an interest in the game. He will know the ready 
position, he will be able to move reasonably well toward 
the ball, he will have a backhand, forehand and punch 
volley, and a simplified “forehand grip” serve. If every 
Wortp TENNIs reader will endeavor to teach one or more 
youngsters, there will be thousands of new, young players 
by summer. The names of all teachers and pupils will be 
printed in forthcoming issues. 

This is the largest tennis program in the history of the 
game. It is hoped that the quick results will encourage the 
pupils to continue in tennis, and for that reason WorLD 
TeNNis will maintain a follow-up on such youngsters. You 
can help a child get started today—and don’t forget to 
send in the name and address of your pupil, as well as your 
own name. 





The Editor 
Wor.p TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York 27, N. Y. 
I have tried “quick teaching” with a beginner and 
can report the following results: 
pupil(s) was [_] extremely interested 
[-] moderately interested 
[_] disinterested 
At the end of the lesson, the pupil was 
(] able to play a set 
[_] unable to play a set 
Pupil’s name ; 
Pupil’s address . sade 


Age _— 


(Please attach any other data of interest) 


My name 
My address 














After Barbara has practiced a few forehand drives without 
a ball, Coach Beasley tosses a few balls directly to her. 
On her first attempt to hit a moving target, she turns side- 
ways but misjudges the flight of the ball and cramps her arm. 
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A beginner is not able to hit a serve with the proper grip. 

Temporarily, therefore, Barbara will use a forehand grip. At 

the end of three or four tries, she is able to serve the ball 

consistently from behind her service line to the opposite 
service court. 
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Barbara is taught to volley in front of her body. Her coach 

explains to her that the volley is like a sideways punch with 

an open hand. Standing just a few feet away from her, he 

throws her a ball and she slaps it back with a bare open 

hand. Next she tries it with a racket, opening the face on 
low balls. 





Barbara is now ready to play a game on the small court 

(the area bounded by the service line). Within a few minutes 

she is able to keep the ball in play for three or four rallies. 

She now learns to keep score and she will be able to play 
a complete set against Robert. 
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The backhand is far more difficult to learn. Barbara first had 

a tendency to lead with her elbow, but this was corrected 

by having her hit with two hands several times. As with the 

forehand, she takes a sideways position, keeps the racket 

face perpendicular to the ground and makes sure that the 
racket head does not drop. 


Barbara and Robert are playing a set at the end of 45 

minutes. Her form is excellent for a beginner, and she has 

also learned a reasonable amount of consistency and 

accuracy. Look at the four pictures above once again: they 

were taken of a youngster playing tennis for the first time 
in her life! 
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On the Center Court of the Sporting Club at Turin, Beppe Merlo (far court) defeated Orlando Sirola in the final, despite the 
fact that the latter had apparently won the title the previous day. 





THE ITALIAN NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by RICHARD VON PLANNER 


The Italian National Championships were played on the 
courts of the Sporting Club at Turin, and last year’s win- 
ners, Giusseppe Merlo and Sylvana Lazzarino, retained 
their titles, both in hard-fought, dramatic finals. 

In the men’s singles, the four top seeds—Merlo, Nicola 
Pietrangeli, Orlando Sirola and Antonio Maggi—reached 
the semi-finals easily. Only Merlo dropped a set to Alberto 
Lazzarino, Sylvana’s brother, then went on to beat Maggi 
in a four set semi-final. Maggi was disappointing, for he 
was too nervous to take advantage of his leads. He led 4-3 
in the first and 4-2 in the second, but Merlo won every im- 
portant point, scoring twice at 6-4. After dropping the third 
set, Merlo ran out the match at 6-0. The other semi-final 
between Pietrangeli and Sirola had a disappointing out- 
come. A bad call against Sirola in the third game was 
corrected by Pietrangeli, who threw the next point. There 
was another bad call in the fourth game, this time against 
Pietrangeli, but his friend and doubles partner did not 
return the compliment of throwing the next point. This 
upset Nicola to such a degree that he stopped trying and 
practically threw the match to the tune of 6-2, 6-1, 6-1. 

So Merlo met Sirola in the final, which was a hard-fought 
battle from the start. Both players maintained their high 
standard throughout the match. Merlo’s two-fisted backhand 
was working well, as was Sirola’s powerful, attacking game. 
Merlo had set-point at 5-4 in the first, but Sirola evened up 
the count and, after an hour of play, succeeded in winning 
the set at 12-10. Merlo’s beautiful passing shots won the 
second and third sets for him, 6-4, 6-2. After the inter- 
mission Sirola, who was some minutes late in reappearing 
on the court, fought back to take the fourth 6-3. Orlando 
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continued his advance in the fifth period, leading 4-2 with 
his own service to follow. But again Merlo made a stand 
and evened the score to 4-all. Every point was closely fought, 
to the crowd’s delight. With Sirola leading at 6-5, it be- 
came apparent that the match would soon be halted because 
of darkness. 

The umpire, at the request of the referee, announced that 
one more game would be played. Merlo argued bitterly 
that it wasn’t fair to him since Sirola had returned late 
after the intermission. Beppe finally left the court on his 
own. Since the referee’s decision is final, Sirola should have 
been awarded the title by default. But the referee swallowed 
twice and declared that the match was being called because 
of darkness at 6-5 and would be continued the following day. 
On Sunday morning Sirola had three match-points, missing 
all of them narrowly. Merlo eventually won the title at 9-7, 
although he had actually lost the match the day before! 

In the women’s singles, Silvana Lazzarino and Annalissa 
Bellani reached the last round very easily over Lea Pericoli 
and Nicla Migliori, respectively. The ensuing match was by 
far the best and most exciting of the tourney, and the most 
appropriate result would have been a draw. But youth 
and good luck eventually won for Silvana. After splitting 
the first two sets at 6-1, Annalissa led 5-2 in the third. 
Silvana’s retrieving tactics won her game after game until 
she squared the score at 5-all. Annalissa again forged 
ahead for 6-5 and 7-6, 30-0. Lazzarino drew even again 
and nosed out the match 10-8. The fairness, fighting spirit 
and good sportsmanship of all the girls set a splendid ex- 
ample to their male colleagues, who unfortunately made 
no attempt to emulate it. 

Results on Page 53 
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... 29 Years Ago... 


The National Championships, for many years played at the Newport Casino, moved to the West Side Tennis Club in Forest 
Hills where the matches were played on the clubhouse court. Not until the early twenties was the big Stadium arena constructed. 


by J. JOUBERT & C. HELDMAN 


Pierre Gillou, captain of the French Davis Cup 
team, wrote a report which was presented to the 
French Federation in an attempt to justify the or- 
ganization of the recent Challenge Round in which 
France defeated the United States in Paris. The 
event had been subject to much criticism for many 
reasons. It was felt that Wilmer Allison had received 
an extremely poor call when he held match point 
against Jean Borotra, that Borotra had been per- 
mitted too many respites whilst he changed his foot- 
wear (one occurring on match point against him) 
and that the courts had been flooded deliberately in 
order to favor Henri Cochet in his match against Ells- 
worth Vines. Gillou’s report was circulated widely 
and was received with mixed feelings. Said he in part: 

“In spite of our best efforts, the public and the 
press nowadays attach so much importance to the 
Davis Cup that the decisive matches are played in an 
electrically charged atmosphere. The least error in a 
single detail of management immediately takes on 
the proportions of a scandal. We cannot pass over 
in silence the clamor which has arisen on the subject 
of the umpiring. But we speak of it only to criticize 
the critics. We allow no one the right to dispute an 
umpire’s decision. Only the player who believes him- 
self injured and his captain can, under the rules, ask 
that an umpire be changed Borotra’s famous 
broken shoe has also made much ink flow. We believe 
this incident is not worthy of comment. Of course, 
the rules state that play cannot be interrupted without 
the consent of the chair umpire, but no one has ever 
thought of stopping a player who breaks a racket 
from going to the chair for another. One certainly 
cannot insist on a player continuing with a torn shoe 
to the point where his movements are absolutely 
paralyzed. 
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“As in every year, the Federation has been swamped 
with requests for passes. If all that were asked for 
had been given, Wembley, Colombes or the Parc des 
Princes would not have been large enough. We be- 
lieve that the position of the stands reserved for 
officials of the Federation has been satisfactory, but 
this is not the case with the Players’ stand, for anyone 
who has ever touched a racket in his life claims the 
right of entry to this stand as a player. Next year, 
therefore, the first two rows will be cut off from 
the Players’ stand . . . On the last day of the Cup 
matches, it has been remarked that the court was 
watered too much. But this mistake was far from 
being to the advantage of the French team . . . The 
question of neutral umpires has also been raised. 
French umpiring is neither worse nor better than that 
of other countries and there will be complaints as long 
as umpiring exists.” 


* * x 


Helen Jacobs has just finished a book called 
“Modern Tennis”. It will be brought out in March 
or April by Bobbs-Merrill Co. . . . Winner of an 
international tournament at the Club Deportivo in 
Mexico was Ricardo Tapia, who beat Jesse Pfeiffer 
of San Antonio in the semi-finals, 6-1, 6-2, and Hal 
Surface in the final in 5 sets. The only upset was Frost 
Carvel’s win over Martin Buxby in the quarter-finals, 
7-5, 1-6, 8-6 . . . The National Junior Indoors, which 
were scheduled to be played in Atlantic City, will 
instead be held at the Seventh Regiment Armory in 
New York City on December 27 . . . Two members 
have been added to the Men’s Ranking Committee, 
viz., Davis Cup captain Fitz Eugene Dixon and 
“Pop” Merrihew. 
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The American Overseas Team, consisting of Ells- 
worth Vines, Wilmer Allison, Johnny Van Ryn and 
Keith Gledhill, were given a warm welcome upon 
their arrival in Sydney. The Lord Mayor accorded 
them a notable reception and they were entertained 
at an official tea where the elect of the Sydney tennis 
world were present. The Americans had only one 
complaint, and that was on their scheduled itinerary. 
They were expected to do close on 8,000 miles travel- 
ing across the Commonwealth, but after Manager 
Allison registered a mild protest, the Perth test and 
two other state matches were canceled. West Aus- 
tralia will, therefore, be deprived of seeing the Ameri- 
cans ... Adriano Zappa and Anita Lizana were the 
winners in the Fifth National Championships of the 
Argentine Republic ... Wilmer Hines won the fourth 
Middle Atlantic Championships at the Greenbrier. 


* 2 ok 


Young Vivian McGrath defeated Wilmer Allison 
in an international match at Sydney for his best vic- 
tory to date. The youngster is only 16... The Ameri- 
cans in their short-sleeved polo shirts dress in direct 
contrast to Jack Crawford, who appears always in a 
thick flannel shirt buttoned to the wrists . . . Suzanne 
Lenglen is busy making plans for a professional come- 
back. She and Martin Plaa, the world’s professional 
champion, are about to open a tennis school in which 
the Basque professor, with several assistants, will give 
the technical instruction while Suzanne will hold 
conferences, comment, explain and correct .. . Henri 
Cochet has just been awarded the Grand Prix des 
Amis de Sport. This prize, which corresponds to the 
Sullivan Medal in the United States, is awarded an- 
nually to the sportsman who has done the most for 
French supremacy in sport. 

* * * 

Jean Borotra’s keenness is never so much in evi- 
dence as on the covered courts which he likes best 
and, as the spectators encroach on the sidelines al- 
most to the limits of the court, it is not surprising 
that Jean frequently hurtles himself among them 
when going after a wide shot. On one occasion, during 
the Toussaint tournament, Jean found himself with 
his head resting on a lady’s shoulder, his legs across 
the knees of another, while the link between them 
was provided by a sedate gentleman wearing a derby 
and a monocle ... Norman Brookes, president of the 
Australian LTA, took issue with Wallis Myers for 
the latter’s placing Jack Crawford at No. 10 in his 
1932 World’s First Ten. Said Brookes: “Crawford 
should be fourth or fifth; he beat Perry at Wimbledon 
and his other performances were quite as convincing 
as anything Austin did, yet Myers ranks them above 
him. It will take more than a Wallis Myers to con- 
vince Australians that Perry and Austin deserve 
higher ranking than Crawford.” 

* * * 


Hank Prusoff and Mel Dranga were ranked Nos. 
1 and 2 in the Pacific Northwest. Wayne Sabin 
headed the junior list . . . Joe Whalen, the seventh 
ranking Junior, was upset’ by Carrol Turner in the 
finals of the Miami Beach Public Parks . . . Helen 
Wills Moody, the world’s foremost player in the 
women’s ranks, will not be eligible for a ranking again 
this year since she remained in Europe with her hus- 
band until December and the women’s championship 
at Forest Hills was played without her. Said Pop 
Merrihew: “The world’s premier player did as she 
pleased—and who is to criticize or blame her?” . . 
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Frank Shields was ranked No. | in the East, followed 
by Sidney Wood, Johnny Van Ryn, Greg Mangin, 
David Jones, Gil Hall, Manuel Alonso, Eugene Mc- 
Cauliff, Berkeley Bell and E. W. Burns. Frank Bow- 
den was No. 16, Bill Feibleman No. 17, Percy Kynas- 
ton No. 18, Harold McGuffin No. 19 and Herb Bow- 
man No. 20. Ed Tarangioli was placed at No. 30, and 
Casper Nannes was Class “A”. Dorothy Andrus Burke 
topped the women’s division (Helen Germaine was 
No. 11), Millicent Hirsh was No. 1 in the Girls, John 
Nogrady was No. 3 in the Juniors, and Bob Kerdasha 
was No. 4 in the Boys’. 
+ + 
Announcement was made of the engagement of 
Miss Edith Cross to Dr. Carroll Jensen. They expect 
to be married next year, probably in June. Edith was 
ranked No. 3 in the country in 1928 and 1929. Dr. 
Jensen is a dentist with a practice in San Francisco 
... Harris Coggeshall received the No. 1 spot in the 
Missouri Valley listings, followed by Hal Surface and 
Nelson MclIninch, the top-ranking Junior . . . Henri 
Cochet is actively engaged in promoting the sale of 
French champagne . soth Borotra and 
have stated that they will not be available for Davis 
Cup next year. 
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Looking 
For a Wonderful Christmas Gift For Your Family? 


Here It Ist) “SMASH” Year ‘round Fun 


“REC” ROOM, PATIO, PORCH, DRIVEWAY 











Says Mary Hardwick: 


“During the past four years, | have played and have 
been interested in observing the rapid development of the 
game ‘SMASH’. ‘SMASH’ is an exciting game and fun to 
play all year ‘round. It will also keep the tennis players’ 
strokes sharp over the winter months when tennis facilities 
are limited. It is an excellent physical conditioner, requiring 
agility, stamina and co-ordination. Hundreds of games are 
now in use throughout the U.S. and foreign countries, in- 
cluding Canada, Australia, Belgium, South Africa, Switzer- 
land, Spain and France — so if you have an opportunity 
to play, don’t miss it!”’ 

SEND NOW for complete descriptive Materials & Rules 


“SMASH” 1024 North Bivd., Oak Park, ill. 























Handsome Philippe, scion of a wealthy Belgian family, has won national acclaim 


















for innumerable athletic feats. He was several times National Squash Champ, he 
was a member of his country’s golf and skiing teams, and with Jackie Brichant he 
again won the European Davis Cup Zone this year. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
PHILIPPE WASHER 


Photographs, MAX HAAS 


Do you think the Belgian team 
got the “breaks” in winning the 
European Davis Cup Zone? 

We certainly did. In three of the ties 
we were down two matches to one, 
and we had to take the last two singles 
to win them. But it wasn’t just luck— 
we fought hard and we earned our 
victories. 


Who was the toughest team you 
played in the Zone? 

England. In the fifth and deciding 
match, Mike Davies led Jackie Brichant 
by two sets to love! However, Jackie 
recovered and won the last three sets. 
Our tie against Italy was also very 
close. We were down 1-2, and Merlo 
led Brichant by two sets to one in the 
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fourth match. Then, in the last singles, 
I was down two sets to one against 
Pietrangeli. 


Do you think the Belgians can 
beat the Americans in the Interzone 
Final? 

If Jackie and I both play our best, 
I’d say our chances would be 1-5. It 
depends not just on our play but on 
how the Americans play as well. We 
have a much better chance than when 
we played the U. S. in the Interzone 
Final in 1953. That was when Tony 
Trabert played, and he was a far better 
player than anyone the States has today. 


Are you better on clay than on 
grass? 
Jackie and I are both better on clay 





because we have always played on it, 
However, he defeated Vic Seixas on 
grass in 1953, 


Do you and Brichant function 
well as a doubles team? 

We used to play well together, but 
we don’t now. Four or five years ago 
we were a rough duo, but something has 
gone wrong and neither of us knows 
what. Perhaps it’s because we have 
become two individuals or because 
Jackie became better as a singles player, 


Whom do you consider the tough- 
est American singles player? 

I'd like to give two different answers 
to this question, for there are two 
players whom I consider the best and 
yet there is a third who is the most 
difficult for me personally. Vic Seixas 
and Herb Flam are America’s best. | 
don’t mention Savitt because he has 
been out of tough competition for too 
many years. Just being out one year 
makes it that much harder to win a big 
match. If you have had no Davis Cup 
hardening, you can lose the competitive 
spirit. But Budge Patty is the hardest 
for me to play. He is an excellent vol- 
leyer and approaches the net well, and 
although I haven’t played him in quite 
a while, I never beat him. However, 
Brichant beats him all the time. 


Whom would you have named to 
the American Davis Cup team? 

I would have selected Seixas and 
Flam to play against Belgium, but I’d 
pick at least one youngster such as Mike 
Green to play against Australia. The 
United States hasn’t got a chance in 
the Challenge Round, so they might as 
well throw in a young kid who will 
fight his head off and who has no 
repeated defeats to depress his game. 
Flam will never beat Ashley Cooper, 
and Mal Anderson has improved so 
much that he is going to be just about 
as tough. 


Who are Europe’s best players? 

Sven Davidson is a clear No. 1 and 
Jackie Brichant just as clearly earns the 
No. 2 spot. He has won three or four 
good tournaments and has lost only 
to Pietrangeli in Davis Cup play. There 
are four players who could be placed 
in the third spot with good reason, but 
if they cannot be ranked ex aequo, | 
would put them in the following order: 
3. Beppe Merlo of Italy, 4. Mike Davies 
of England, 5. Pierre Darmon of 
France, and 6. Nicola Pietrangeli of 
Italy. Kurt Nielsen has hardly done 
anything this year, but if he is included 
in the rankings I’d put him at No. 7, 
with Bobby Wilson at No. 8 and Robert 
Haillet at No. 9. It is very difficult to 
make such rankings and I am only 
certain about the first two players. 
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Do you feel Budge Patty’s game 
has deteriorated? 

Yes. After he sprained his ankle in 
the United States in 1950, he never 
again played as well as he had before. 
He is still excellent on covered courts 
but he doesn’t have the old fighting 
spirit. The player who is completely 
finished is Jaroslav Drobny. He doesn’t 
compare with any of the top nine Euro- 
pean players today, although he can 
beat any one of them on a given day 
because he is a great stroke artist. In- 
centive dies before skill. 

Would you like to play the Ameri- 
can Circuit? 

I played the grass and the Pacific 
Coast tournaments in 1947, but I would 
enjoy playing the Florida Circuit. 

Do you play much tennis in the 
winter? 

No. Normally I will practice only 
once a week or once every two weeks, 
although this year, knowing that we 
had to stay in shape, Jackie and I prac- 
ticed three or four times weekly. Our 
main problem is that we have no other 
international players in Belgium so we 
have only each other to play against. 

What other sports do you play? 

1 am on the National Golf Team 
and I skiied competitively in 1948, but 
I gave up skiing after my back opera- 
tion two years ago. I was Belgian 
National Squash champ many times 
but I stopped this sport because it was 
very tiring and it is too wristy a game 
to go with tennis. 

Is tennis popular in Belgium? 

It is much more popular today than 
it was ten years ago. Part of the reason 
is the fact that we won the European 
Davis Cup Zone in 1953 and 1957. 
However, the standard of Belgian ten- 
nis is very poor. 

What is your favorite tourna- 
ment? 

The French Championships, because 
they are held in Paris. I also like 
Wimbledon, because it is held in Lon- 
don, and Forest Hills, because it is 
held in New York and I now have 
many friends here. I like the friends, 
not the tournament. 


Does Belgium have any up-and- 
coming players? 

Not a single one. The only prospects 
are 12 and 13 years old, and it is still 
too early to tell about them. There 
isn’t a player between the ages of 16 
and 25 who can hit a ball over the net 
or who wants to. 

Who is the most promising junior 
in Europe? 

Here again I must answer “none”. 
France’s best are Renevand and Bout- 
boul, and Tattersall won the British 
Junior Championships. No European 
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Philippe, who spent three days in New York before heading for Australia via Los 

Angeles, had a work-out on the grass at Forest Hills with Eddie Moylan (right), 

followed it up with a set of doubles, then rushed to Manhattan to get in one last 
set before nightfall. 


junior has won a match against any 
player I have ever heard of! 

What is the strongest point of 
your game? 

It used to be my forehand. Now I 
think I am much steadier and can de- 
pend on my groundstrokes to a greater 
extent. I used to be just a volleyer. 


What is your major weakness? 

My temperament. 

Have you played the entire inter- 
national circuit? 

No. I am not very keen on tourna- 
ments and do not like to play too many. 
I am a match player rather than a 
tournament player and would rather 
play for one important win such as 
Davis Cup. Still, ’'ve managed to play 
in a good many countries during the 
12 years in which I have been playing 
international tennis. The only territory 
I have missed is South Africa, and | 
was scheduled to go there in 1954 but 
cancelled out when I became ill. I have 
been to Egypt, India, Australia, the 
States and even South America. 


What are your future plans? 

To quit competitive tennis. I hope 
this will be my last year since it would 
be better to quit while I am at my peak 
than to wait until I start to slip. I 
went into business in Belgium three or 
four years ago. I have the Slazenger 
agency in my country, and we built an 
indoor court in Brussels which I run. 
Recently I became a director of a 
wood-importing firm. The family busi- 
ness is Solvay, but my brother runs it, 
not I. 

Do you like playing in Australia? 

Actually, Jackie and I played very 
little tennis when we were there in 1953. 
We had our two Davis Cup matches but 
we entered no tournaments. We have 
very pleasant memories of our tie 
against the Americans, for the Aussies 
pulled very hard for us—the underdogs. 
It is a wonderful country from the 
viewpoint of concentrating on one’s 
tennis, for there is nothing else to do 
there. The crowds are very enthusiastic 
and the tennis interest is extraordinary. 
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Belgian National Champion Jackie Brichant, wife Suzanne and partner Philippe 

have started the first leg of a journey that will culminate in Australia in December 

with the Davis Cup Interzone Final. Their European victory was the upset of the 

season, for the competing nations included Sweden, Denmark, Italy, England and 
France. 








Philippe’s last match of the day was against oilman Dick Savitt at Town Tennis Club. 
The two players managed only one set before darkness set in. 
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What was your best win? 


not in the same category as tournament 
victories. 

What was your worst loss? 

At one time or another I have lost 
to everybody, but the beating I re- 
gretted most was given me by Tony 
Mottram at Wimbledon in 1948 because 
I thought I had a good chance to reach 
the Last Eight. 

What factor do you consider most 
important in a close match between 
two players? 

Guts. This is the vital quality in 
deciding victory between two evenly 
matched players. Jackie Brichant has 
an amazing amount of it—more than 
most—and so does Sven Davidson. It 
was Jackie’s guts that brought us the 
Davis Cup Zone title this year. 

Have you ever had a bad slump? 

I don’t play enough competitive ten- 
nis to have a slump. I underwent a back 
operation in 1955 and was out of com- 
petition for more than a year. But | 
came back rather quickly; my first 
match was against Sven Davidson in 
Sweden and | was playing quite well 
indeed until I was footfaulted 14 times 
in five games. I quit when I was leading 
two sets to one. I don’t feel I need a 
great deal of practice, but if I taper 
off I lose the competitive spirit, not the 
strokes. 

Do you play much indoor tennis? 

Our indoor season starts in mid- 
September and continues through the 
end of April! 

Who was the toughest player you 
ever met? 

Jack Kramer. He impressed me more 
than any other player in the post-war 
years. I played him once—in the 
Pacific Southwest in 1947—and_ was 
beaten 6-1, 7-5. 

Do you like watching women’s 
tennis? 

It depends upon the women. I was 
thoroughly amazed when I first saw 
Pauline Betz, Louise Brough and Mar- 
garet Osborne, for the women in Europe 
are so bad when compared with Ameri- 
ca’s best. The two most interesting 
post-war players from my point of view 
were Maureen Connolly and Beverly 
Baker. I am not too keen on watching 
any of the others. 

Did you have much coaching? 

No, I never had a lesson. Maybe | 
should have, but the pros in Europe 
are so bad! It is a pity that we do not 
import some American and Australian 
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My best Davis Cup wins were over 
Nicola Pietrangeli in five sets this year 
and over Fausto Gardini of Italy, also 
in five sets, in 1953. My best tourna. 
ment win was over Art Larsen at Wim- 
bledon in 1954. I defeated Dick Savitt 
and Vic Seixas in International Club 
matches in Brussels, but these wins are 
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coaches as that would improve our 
standard of play considerably. 

Does anyone else in your family 
play tennis? 

My father was 8 times Belgian Cham- 
pion and was many times in the World’s 
First Ten during the years 1920-1928. 
No other member of my family plays 
competitive tennis, 

How old were you when you 
started to play? 

I was 7. 

At what age did you begin to get 
good ? 

I started to concentrate on tennis 
much more after 1950. When Jackie 
Brichant got good, we realized we had 
a chance to do well in Davis Cup play. 
Before that, there just weren’t any 
players to practice with. 

What was your first big win? 

It was a Davis Cup victory over 
Yugoslavia’s Mitic. My second win was 
over Torsten Johansson of Sweden. 

What was the most unpleasant 
experience you ever had in tennis? 

It was hurting my arm two days be- 
fore our Davis Cup match against the 
United States in 1953. I was given 
morphine and novocaine so that I would 
be able to play, and they gave me so 
much that I was half-asleep in the 
doubles with Brichant. 

Do you do any gymnastics or 
road work? 

No, just when | was in the Army. 

What player today is the most 
physically fit? 

Jackie Brichant and Sven Davidson 
in Europe, Vic Seixas in America, and 
all the Australians. 

Who do you think has the best 
ground strokes? 

Dick Savitt, although he does not 
play enough competitive tennis to be 
considered internationally, and Ashley 
Cooper. 

Whom do you consider to be the 
best doubles team in the world? 

All the Aussies. They know how to 
play doubles so much better than any 
of the rest of us! 

‘Would you rather watch the pros 
or the amateurs? 

I'd really like to watch an open 
tournament. I’d rather see a thrilling 
amateur match in preference to a thrill- 
ing pro bout, but ordinarily I’d rather 
watch the pros because the calibre of 
tennis is so much better. 

Do you have any beef with ten- 
nis? : 

Yes, Ned Potter’s World Rankings. 
I agree with him on the first five, but 
I can’t see how he could possibly have 
included Luis Ayala and Kurt Nielsen. 
Luis wouldn’t even make the First Ten 
in Europe on the basis of his play this 
year, and Kurt Nielsen certainly did 
not earn a place in the World’s Ten. 
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Volleyer Philippe spends the last daylight hours on a Manhattan rooftop on East 
55th Street. The Belgians, like most Europeans, are most at home on clay, yet they 
will have to play their Interzone Final on grass. 


rs. 
Upon the Belgians’ arrival in the States, they were met and welcomed by Alrick Man. 
(L to r) Brichant, Eddie Moylan, Clif Mayne and Man. 
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The scene resembled a movie set in the best Cecil B. De- 
Mille tradition. At flower-decked tables in the luxurious 
dining salon of the steamship Paris, berthed at her pier in 
New York on the night of September 30, 1926, sat a 
glamorous company of sports and social celebrities in eve- 
ning dress. Champagne glasses bubbled at each place, 
broiled pheasants perched on gold plates, conversation 
sparkled, and the ship’s orchestra serenaded. 

In the center of the speakers’ table was the incomparable 
professional promoter, Charles C. (“Cash-and-Carry”) Pyle. 
Flanking him were his new converts to pro tennis—the 
greatest and most temperamental woman star in the history 
of the game, Suzanne Lenglen of France; her countryman, 
Paul Feret; three-time winner of the American champion- 
ship, Mary K. Browne; and Harvey Snodgrass, a high- 
ranking Californian. Edwards, who was toastmaster at this 
dinner given ostensibly in honor of Mlle. Lenglen, an- 
nounced that Pyle had important news for the assembled 
guests. Thereupon “Cash-and-Carry,” his face flushed and 
a smile of triumph on his lips, rose to the occasion with a 
typical, inflated professional pitch. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said in an oratorical tremolo, 
“I know that you will agree with me when I tell you that | 
have secured the services of one who, I firmly believe, is 
the greatest male tennis player in the world—Mr. Vincent 
Richards. He is now a professional and will join with 
Mlle. Lenglen, Miss Browne and the other players in the 
series of exhibition matches that I have arranged.” 

At this moment musicians gave with a blare of trumpets 
and a clash of cymbals as Claremont and I, escorted by 
Col. William Hayward, noted attorney who was handling 
Pyle’s affairs, appeared at the head of the stairs. While we 
bowed our way down like royalty entering the throne room, 
the diners leaped to their feet and applauded and cheered 
until we were seated. This announcement came as a stunning 
surprise to most of the people in the hall and to the general 
public when it was carried in the newspapers the next day. 
Although my name had been mentioned frequently in the 
press before and during the national championships as a 
potential member of Pyle’s troupe, I had denied making a 
connection with it—and truthfully. 

I had been scrupulously careful not to commit myself on 
Charlie’s professional proposition until after concluding my 
play for the year in order not to jeopardize my chances of 
getting the No. 1 ranking to which I was entitled as the 
last American survivor in the title event. So when the 
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| TURN PROFESSIONAL 


by VINNIE RICHARDS 























































USLTA, under pressure from Czar Myrick, refused to rank 
me at all on the technicality that | had turned pro during 
the 1926 season, I was bitterer than ever against my old 
enemy. But I had the satisfaction of seeing the papers loose 
a storm of protest upon the heads of the tennis fathers. 

It was not an easy step to take at a time when I| was at 
my peak; but, by the same token, that was the best time from 
the standpoint of professional earnings. I made up my mind 
only after long and serious consideration, and the determin- 
ing factor was my family. To say that I did it for the wife 
and kiddie sounds corny, but that happens to be the truth. 
With my income from writing reduced to peanuts by the new 
player-writer rule, I could no longer afford to traipse around 
the country and support my dependents even on liberal 
expense accounts—let alone continue the foreign competi- 
tion necessary to maintain my standing in world tennis. But 
I had a lot of misgivings as I walked down the grand stair- 
case aboard the Paris that night. I knew that among those 
who cheered me were many who thought I was crazy to 
throw in my chips with the pros. Some of my best friends 
had advised against it. They said I would ruin my career. 
In that glittering group at the table I felt alone. I was the 
first top-flight amateur among the men to turn pro, although 
not the first to contemplate it. 

Little Bill Johnston was Pyle’s original preference. The 
promoter had offered him a guarantee of $30,000, but he 
had set his figure at $35,000. Neither would compromise, 
and the deal fell through. In later years Johnston regretted 
that he had been so adamant. Tilden also had been ap- 
proached by Pyle, but Big Bill had even more grandiose 
ideas on money matters than Cash-and-Carry. Their negotia- 
tions had ended abruptly when the Maestro raised his square 
shoulders, looked down his long nose and replied to a query 
as to how much he wanted to desert the amateur ranks: 

“Mr. Pyle, I have not given the matter much thought but 
I should certainly never consider anything under $50,000.” 

That is where I came into the picture, but it was not all 
rosy. There was a certain stigma attached to playing for 
filthy lucre in those days. There are many people, especially 
in social circles, who get a kick out of being seen with 
“acceptable” athletic celebrities. When you went to New- 
port or Southampton as an amateur tennis star back in the 
twenties, you were showered with hospitality by the social 
colony. But as a professional you would have been ignored. 

Even athletic clubs drew the membership line between 
amateur and professional. My application was turned down 
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by many on that basis. Yet they did not hesitate to ask me 
to play in exhibition matches or deliver lectures on tennis 
“as a favor” to them and “for the good of the game.” | was 
not requested to resign from the clubs where I was already a 
paying member, but for years after becoming a pro I got 
the cold shoulder. And one of them blackballed Gene 
Tunney——before he married into society. Despite these draw- 
backs, which ceased to exist as time went on and it was 
gradually realized that pros could be gentlemen, | have never 
repented of my decision. | still go along with Charlie Pyle 
in the concluding statement he made at Madison Square 
Garden just before Suzanne Lenglen and Mary Browne 
opened our tour on the night of October 12, 1926. 

“Vinnie,” he said, “I never saw a tennis match in my life. 
| don’t know how to keep score. | have $225,000 invested 
in this tonight and I’m glad I’m in the game.” 

And that was not the full extent of Pyle’s ignorance of 
the racket. When I asked him, just after signing my contract, 
what kind of surface we were going to play on, he looked at 
me blankly and admitted that it had not even occurred to 
him. I explained that we could not perform on the bare 
stone floor of the Garden and that, while barnstorming 
around the country, we would run into all sorts of unfavor- 
able playing conditions in armories, school gymnasiums, 
etc. Then I took it upon myself to improvise a canvas cover- 
ing that could be shipped by freight with our trunks and 
equipment, There were only ten days in which to have it 
made for use at the New York opening, but it was ready on 
time. That surface was essentially the same as the one em- 
ployed by subsequent pro troupes up to the present day. 

A few weeks after the Garden opening, Pyle vanished into 
the hinterlands to promote Grange and numerous other 
ventures and we did not see him again during the remainder 
of the tour. But in the meantime we saw many things we had 
not bargained for. We had been on the road only a short 
time when Nick Altrock began showing up for his act with 
Al Schacht too drunk to do his stuff. So the promoter fired 
him and told Al to carry on alone. That worked fine until 
we reached Pittsburgh, when Schacht, who had been greatly 
amused by Suzanne Lenglen’s airs, decided to mimic her. 
During the intermission between her match with Mary 
Browne and mine with Kinsey, he minced about the court 
in one of Suzanne’s dresses, imitated her play to the gallery 
and then, as a climax, flew into a tantrum, winding up in 
hysterics. 

When the mademoiselle heard about it on returning from 
her dressing room she was furious, and she informed Pyle 
she would leave the troupe flat unless Schacht was dismissed. 
Charlie knew she was too mercenary to break her contract 
with the consequent loss of her guarantee but, for the sake 
of smoothing her ruffled feelings, he went through the mo- 
tions of giving Al the gate. The comedian, however, re- 
mained on the payroll and put on the same routine at the 
next city on our itinerary. 

This continued for weeks, with Schacht being canned in 
Mlle. Lenglen’s presence and reappearing in her absence. 
Finally, in Chicago, Suzanne unwittingly provided Al with 
another idea for his act. A press photographer sent the 
temperamental Frenchwoman into a rage by dropping flash 
bulbs, with a bang, while taking pictures of her in action. In 
the course of their ensuing argument, a man in a raccoon 
coat leaped out of the stands and rushed to her defense. It 
seemed that hé was a friend of hers and was attached to the 
local French consulate. After more hot words, the camera- 
man picked up the case containing his equipment and 
brought it down upon the head of the intruder. This, of 
course, caused a near riot, but order eventually was restored 
and play resumed. 

Schacht, however, riled the mademoiselle all over again 
by parodying the scene during the rest period. Playing the 
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Vinnie Richards’ pro career pitted him against the world’s 

best tennis stars, among whom was German ace Hans 

Nusslein, here arriving from Europe with boxing champ 
Max Schmelling. 


part of her gallant, he picked a fight with the photographer 
(by pre-arrangement) and fell flat on his face in a faked 
passout when the cameraman pretended to conk him. That 
brought down the house—and the French star’s wrath with 
it. This time, backed by her mother, who was even harder to 
handle than she, Suzanne made such a convincing threat to 
walk out on the tour that Pyle gave bona fide orders to his 
comedian to cut out mimicking her. 

Things were relatively peaceful from then until we arrived 
in Miami, Florida, from Havana, Cuba, the only place out- 
side the continental United States in our itinerary of 44 
cities. Cash-and-Carry Pyle had left us without sufficient cash 
to carry on. Charlie had met all expenses and paid our sal- 
aries up to this stage, but he had become so involved finan- 
cially in his football and sideline enterprises, including the 
fantastic “Bunion Derby” walking race across the country, 
that he was no longer liquid. Realizing that to disband would 
give professional tennis a black eye from which it might 
never recover, I offered to underwrite the rest of the tour 
out of my earnings to date. We worked our way up through 
the South to New York and drew good gates. The junket was 
not a howling success, monetarily speaking, but we saved 
our shirts and made a few thousand bucks apiece besides 
winning a following for the pro game. 
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In 1929 Richards, now the father of two, rounded into shape 
to meet an old foe under new circumstances. Bill Tilden had 
turned pro and Vinnie challenged him to a series of matches. 


By the fall of 1927 the “Boy Wonder” had grown up, but 
he felt like a boy who has nobody to play with. As I breezed 
through the first official professional championship in com- 
petition with men whose tennis activity had been confined 
to teaching for years, I realized I had advanced too far for 
my own good. It was obvious that even Howard Kinsey, who 
was certain to be my opponent in the final, had no chance 
to make a contest of it. The title I was to win would be an 
empty honor, for there was no one to dispute it with me. 

But fortunately I was given an opportunity, toward the 
end of the event, to escape from this vacuum. It came to me 
in the form of an interesting proposition from Takeichi 
(“Tacky”) Harada, the Japanese star then resident in this 
country. Harada had just been graduated from Harvard 
University. During his college days he had been a familiar 
and feared figure in American tournaments. In 1925 he had 
been ranked seventh on the USLTA list and had risen to 
Number 3 in 1926. Tacky asked me if I would be willing 
to take an exhibition tour with him through Japan, where 
there was no rule against amateurs playing with profession- 
als. It was to be a four-month jaunt, during which we were 
to play in 36 cities and I was to teach concurrently for one 
month each at Waseda and Keio universities. I was to be 
guaranteed $50,000, plus a percentage of the gate and ex- 
penses for my wife and myself. 

When I expressed interest, Harada introduced me to the 
New York representatives of the Osaka Mainichi, one of the 
leading Japanese newspapers, which was to sponsor the 
enterprise. I discovered, after we had been in the Land of 
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the Rising Sun for a couple of months, that this paper was 
only the front in the negotiations for the Japanese Govern. 
ment. The proposed tour was actually an Imperial project 
designed to restore the tennis prestige enjoyed by the Nip. 
ponese in the days of Zenzo Shimizu and Ichiya Kumagae, 
who had reached the Davis Cup challenge round of 1921 
and had given a good account of themselves despite a 5-0 
defeat by the United States. When the Osaka Mainichi 
people agreed to deposit the guarantee in my New York 
bank account, I signed a contract. But little did I suspect 
how hard I would have to work for my fifty grand. 

Harada, Claremont and I entrained for San Francisco on 
September 22 and caught the first ship bound for Yokohama } 
via the Hawaiian Islands—the President Wilson. It was 
during our passage that my wife and I received our initia- 
tion into the social customs of the Japanese. One day Tacky 
requested us to come to his cabin and help him with a 
serious problem. On entering the room we saw nine photo- 
graphs of young girls spread out neatly on his bed. The son 
of Nippon explained that one of the ladies was his prospec- 
tive bride. They had been selected by his family, which was 
among the most influential and wealthy in Tokyo, as suitable 
mates for him; and he had been commanded to choose 
among them, although he had not even laid eyes on any, 
The parents of each had agreed to match by dowry the 
amount of money his own were to settle on him. 

Claremont and I naturally were reluctant to commit our- 
selves in such a delicate personal matter but finally, on 
Harada’s assurance that he would not be offended by any 
choice we might make, we picked an exceptionally attrac- 
tive and intelligent-looking girl. Tacky beamed and said 
that was his favorite too, but he had wanted confirmation of 
his decision from disinterested persons like us. He also 
indicated that it was a great honor for a Japanese to take 
outsiders into his confidence on such an intimate subject and 
that he did so because he considered us good friends of 
sound judgment. 

Harada and I put on several exhibitions during our stop- 
over in Honolulu and then completed our journey to Yoko- 
hama in 16 days since our departure from California. We 
were greeted at the pier by Shimizu, Kumagae and a delega- 
tion from the Japanese tennis association and taken by train 
to Tokyo, where an elaborate reception awaited us at the 
Imperial Hotel. 

During a business conference, after this affair, with the 
officials conducting the tour, my eyes were opened as to 
what I had let myself in for. I was expected to play or 
instruct almost continuously, day in and day out, from 8 
o’clock in the morning till midnight. 

My most important and interesting assignment was giving 
lessons to Emperor Hirohito. When I saw the schedule 
mapped out for me, I wondered how any man could live 
through it. The Japanese, being thorough people, were de- 
termined to get their money’s worth—and then some. But 
I could not back out of my agreement, especially in view 
of its semi-governmental nature, without causing a minor 
international incident; so I just had to make the best of it. 
As an old trouper I was not fazed so much by the tennis 
activity as the round of social affairs that went with it. For 
nights on end, after my daily stint, my wife and I had to 
attend various functions arranged for our benefit. Sleep was 
a catch-as-catch-can pleasure. 

The most strenuous party of all was Harada’s wedding. I 
think we were the first Americans up to that time to be 
invited to Japanese nuptials, and these were something 
special because Tacky was the eldest son in a family on the 
fringe of royalty. The ceremony itself—or, rather, series 
of ceremonies—on the huge Harada estate lasted four hours 
and the following celebration three days. The groom had 
chosen the girl we picked from among the pictures on the 
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ship; and we decided we were pretty good pickers, for she 
was a beauty. 

Still another disconcerting experience during our stay in 
Japan was due to the instability of the money market. In 
those days there were no taxes on income of foreigners in 
any of the Oriental countries, and all earnings could be 
taken out at full value in American dollars—if you were 
quick enough to beat the rapidly fluctuating rate of ex- 
change. I was given a rude jolt in connection with the con- 
version of yens into greenbacks. My percentage of the gate 
was an important part of my profits from the tour, for 
the attendance at our matches ranged between 10,000 and 
20,000. One of the most lucrative was played at Osaka on 
a Thursday afternoon. My take was the equivalent of $2600 
in Japanese currency; but I was too busy to look for a bank 
on Friday, and all banks were closed on Saturday. By the 
time I got around to cashing in my yens on Monday morn- 
ing, their value in United States coinage had shrunk to 
$900! That was a pretty expensive week-end. It cost me 
1700 bucks. 

But in spite of these annoyances, we had lots of fun in 
Japan and were treated hospitably by the people, both of 
high and low degree. They made our visit as pleasant as 
possible under the circumstances. 

The most nerve-wracking incident of the Japanese jaunt 
happened at the Tokyo Tennis Club. In the middle of a long 
rally with Harada, I was starting to go to the net when the 
court seemed to rise up in front of me. For a few seconds 
I felt as though I were climbing up a wall. Then there was 
a crash, and I turned to see part of the stands collapse. It 
turned out to be an earthquake, but not severe. I was shaken 
up, as was Claremont, who was among the spectators; and 
several people were slightly injured in the wreckage of the 
seats. These upheavals of nature were so common in Japan 
at the time that the newspapers did not even mention some 
of them. This one got an inch of space on the inside pages. 

On our return to Yokohama, my wife and I decided to 
spend a bit of our hard-earned cash on a globe-girdling 
trip via other parts of the Orient. Finding that the Empress 
of Canada was about to sail for Shanghai, we booked pas- 
sage and looked forward to a nice, long vacation. But, as it 
turned out, we were just kidding ourselves. News of this 
visit to the famous Far Eastern seaport preceded us, and on 
descending the gangplank five days later we were taken in 
tow by the mayor and officials of the Chinese Lawn Tennis 
Association. This was where we had come in. The whole 
round of tennis by day and carousing by night started all 
over again. After wining and dining us at the American 
Club, our unexpected hosts dangled before our blurry eyes 
a financial proposition that was too tempting to pass up. 
So I played 17 more exhibitions at as many different clubs 
on consecutive days. 

From Shanghai we went to Hong Kong, where it was the 
same old story. Early one morning the United States consul 
called upon me at the American Hotel. Having heard we 
were coming, he had tentatively arranged an exhibition for 
me with a young Chinese player, whose name I have for- 
gotten but whom I knew by reputation, in the interior for 
the purpose of helping cement good relations between the 
two countries. 

Tired as I was, I could not turn down his request to go 
through with*the match under those circumstances. So I 
drove with him for six solid hours to a town out in the 
sticks. We were met by the mayor and a welcoming commit- 
tee, who took us to that functionary’s home for luncheon. I 
will always remember his house for two reasons: the fact 
that one half of it was furnished in Chinese style and the 
other in the American manner; and the Gargantuan feast, 
consisting of 15 or 16 courses, that I had to plow through. 
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Our host ordered up from his wine cellar some bottles of 
20-year-old vintage, which was served only on special occa- 
sions and with which we toasted each other at the start of 
every course. 

When the match got under way about 3 o’clock on a grass 
court at a club that compared favorably with the West Side 
in Forest Hills, I was seeing two balls where there should 
have been only one. Besides, it was over 100 degrees in the 
shade. Before I realized what was going on, the Chinese had 
me two sets down. By the middle of the third, the effect of 
the wine had begun to wear off and I could focus a little 
better. But as I came out of the ether the whole set-up got 
on my nerves. I had no idea what the score was—in fact, 
I never did find out the final result—and could not under- 
stand the umpire or linesmen, who spoke in their native 
tongue. I continued to play, without an intermission, for 
what seemed like hours. Finally I learned from the American 
consul at the court-side that we were at 6-all in the fifth set. 

A few minutes later I advanced to the forecourt to volley 
in anticipation of my opponent’s return and saw his shot 
drop into the net. He then extended his right hand, which 
I shook dazedly as the crowd of 5000 applauded. I knew 
the agony was over but was not sure who had won, for it 
occurred to me that the ball driven back by the Chinese 
might have been out and that the error might have clinched 
the decision for him. When my friend, the diplomat, con- 
gratulated me while I was trying to catch my breath on a 
couch in the locker room, I asked him who was victorious. 
He just smiled knowingly and patted me on the shoulder. 

Maybe my opponent did lick me. I will never know for 
certain. 














CLOTHES OF CHARACTER 


EDDIE SC JACOBS, Ltd 


CHARLES & REOWOOD STS., BALTO. 2, MD. 
(also 3417 Walnut St., Phila., Pa.) 
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TENNIS BELT 


Ours exclusively. The buckle is of satiny, old-world 


antique finished solid brass, with crossed tennis 
racquets and an Italian tennis medallion standing out in 
relief. The belt is of imported Moygashel linen with 
grosgrain backing and pelon turned inner liner. Belts 
are adjustable to 42 waist. Natural, red, black or 

royal blue. Mail orders promptly filled. No C.0.D. 

Add 35c postage in U.S.A. $ 4,50 
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CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 


A Once-A-Year Offer To Add inexpensively To Your Tennis Library 


This offer expires on December 31, 1957 


No. A 
A Life Subscription to WORLD TENNIS 
“The Game of Doubles” by Talbert and Old 
Ned Potter’s Record Book (1957 Edition) 
“How to Play Championship Tennis” by Oscar Fraley 
“Champion in Exile” by Jaroslay Drobny 
“Pardon Me, Your Forehand Is Showing” by Axel Kaufmann 


$55.00 


Regular price 


No. B $22.00 

A 3-year subscription to WORLD TENNIS 

“Pardon Me, Your Forehand Is Showing” by Axel Kaufmann 
Ned Potter’s Record Book (1957 Edition) 

“The Game of Doubles” by Talbert and Old 

“How to Play Championship Tennis” by Oscar Fraley 
“Tennis Self-Instructor” by Helen Driver 

“Champion in Exile” by Jaroslav Drobny 


Regular price 
No. C $15.00 
A 1-year subscription to WORLD TENNIS 
“Pardon Me, Your Forehand Is Showing” by Axel Kaufmann 
“Tennis Self-Instructor” by Helen Driver 
“Champion in Exile” by Jaroslav Drobny 
“The Game of Doubles” by Talbert and Old 


Regular price 
No. D $11.00 
A 1-year subscription to WORLD TENNIS 
“Champion in Exile” by Jaroslav Drobny 
“The Game of Doubles” by Talbert and Old 
“How to Play Championship Tennis” by Oscar Fraley 


Regular price 
No. E $8.00 
A 1-year subscription to WORLD TENNIS 
“The Game of Doubles” by Talbert and Old 
“How to Play Championship Tennis” by Oscar Fraley 


Regular price 
No. F $6.50 
A 1-year subscription to WORLD TENNIS 


“How to Play Championship Tennis” by Oscar Fraley 
“Champion in Exile” by Jaroslav Drobny 


Regular price 
No. G $2.50 


“Pardon Me, Your Forehand Is Showing” by Axel Kaufmann 


A $1.25 saving on America’s best known book of tennis humor 


ORDER BLANK 
WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station 


Send to: 
Name 
Address 
A B Cc D E F 
0 C) a ‘= C) O 
My name 


Address 


$50.00 
£.95 
50 
1.00 
3.00 
$.75 


$63.20 


$10.00 
$3.75 
50 
£.95 
1.00 
2.00 
3.00 





$25.20 


$4.00 
3.75 
2.00 
3.00 
4.95 





$17.70 


$4.00 
3.00 
£.95 
1.00 





$12.95 


$4.00 
4.95 
1.00 





$9.95 


$4.00 
1.00 
3.00 





$8.00 


@o_r5 


‘putto 
Only $2.50 


_| Check enclosed 
Bill Me 
[| Send gift card 














THE AUSSIE 
TOURNAMENTS 


by JIM RUSSELL 


Metropolitan Grass Courts 


Young Sydney player Graham Lovett, 
who looks very much like Ken Rosewall 
in face and figure, notched up the first 
victories in Australia’s early season 
tournaments. In each of the two Cham- 
pionships which he won he beat Geoff 
Brown in the final. More important of 
the two was the Metropolitan Grass 
Court Championship at Strathfield, 
NSW, and in winning this he became 
the first club member in 44 years to 
win the event, the last being J. O. 
Anderson in 1913. The other title Lovett 
bagged was the Metropolitan Hardcourt 
Singles, which is conducted while the 
top players are abroad in August. 

In the Strathfield final, the youngster 
didn’t give Brown a chance as he at- 
tacked him from the start and ran out 
a comfortable winner 6-3, 6-1 victory. 
Earlier Brown had shocked the Com- 
mittee by eliminating their No. 1 seed, 
Neale Fraser, 6-2, 7-9, 6-3. Brown was 
sensational in the final game, serving 
three clean aces to win the match. The 
final day’s gate received another blow 
by the elimination in a quarter-final of 
the No. 2 seed, Don Candy, by 18-year 
old Fred Stolle, 6-4, 6-8, 6-2. 


Tournament officials must have 
thought they had done something bad 
to make their lot such an unhappy one. 
In a quarter-final of the Women’s 
Singles, their top-seeded Margaret Hell- 
yer, just returned from a tour of Europe 
in which she took the Wimbledon Plate 
as well as other good tournaments, was 
beaten in straight sets by Pat Parmenter, 
6-4, 7-5, on a day when the gusty winds 
made tennis attractive only to press 
photographers squatting in their low- 
angle positions. The final brought Beryl 
Penrose Collier against Lorraine Cogh- 
lan, most improved girl in Australia. 
Coghlan won in three sets, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 
The women’s doubles went to Mary 
Carter and Collier, who beat Pat Par- 
menter and Beth Jones 6-3, 6-1. 

An unfortunate accident marred the 
Men’s Doubles final when Don Candy 
and Neale Fraser, having won the first 
set from Geoff Brown and Peter New- 
man 6-4, were trailing 0-2. Playing in 
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a picnic spirit, Fraser and Candy raced 
together for an almost impossible re- 
turn and clashed. When they separated 
it was obvious that Candy was in great 
pain, and jater examination showed 
that he had torn a ligament in his knee. 
This necessitated the forfeiting of the 
match while Candy was taken to a near- 
by private hospital for a thorough ex- 
amination under anaesthetic. Candy may 
be out for the rest of the season. 

In his last appearance as a junior, 
Fred Stolle won the Boys’ Singles, beat- 
ing Ron Rowles 6-2, 7-5. The Girls’ 
Singles final was notable mainly for the 
absence of Jan Lehane, beaten in a 
junior event for the first time in many 
a moon. The youngster who beat her 
was Noelene Turner, who persevered af- 
ter losing the first set 3-6 to win the 
next two sets 6-2, 6-4, In the final Mary 
Fenton, the unorthodox player who 
beat Shirley Fry Irvin last March in 
the Australian Hardcourts, scored easily 
over Turner, 6-1, 6-3. The mixed went 
to Peter Newman and Norma Marsh, 
who beat Jack LeSueur and Lorraine 
Coghlan 1-6, 7-5, 9-7. 


ROY EMERSON IS 
NEWEST AUSSIE 
GIANT KILLER 
by JIM RUSSELL 


Roy Emerson is the latest to show 
out in the topsy-turvy early tournament 
form of the Australian season. In win- 
ning the Queensland State Men’s Singles 
title at Brisbane on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 2nd, he beat in successive rounds 
Ashley Cooper, Mervyn Rose and Neale 
Fraser. Roy had showed good form 
in an early round by beating Graham 
Lovett, winner at Strathfield, with the 
loss of only four games, but no one 
anticipated that in the next round he 
would beat Cooper, the world’s best 
amateur, in five sets. 

Court conditions favored Emerson, 
for after rain had fallen he found the 
soft court to his liking, and he ran up 
a two set to one lead before Cooper 
levelled by taking the fourth. By that 
time there was doubt as to whether the 
match could be finished the same day 
because of failing light, and so the final 
set was postponed. When play was re- 
sumed two days later, the court was 
still slow and Emerson beat the cham- 
pion 6-3 to move up against Mervyn 
Rose in a semi-final. Rose, never a 
great favorite with the crowds, showed 
a disinterest in the match that un- 
doubtedly damaged his chances of 
selection on the Davis Cup team and 
caused much heckling from the specta- 
tors. After winning the first set 6-4, he 
lost the next three. 
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Emerson became the first 
lander since lan Ayre to qualify for his 
own State’s final (In 1951, Ayre met 
and was beaten by Frank Sedgman in 
the title round). In defeating Neale 
Fraser, he became the first home-stater 
to win the title in 25 years, the last 
occasion being in 1932 when Gar Moon 
won it. Fraser was the favorite for the 
crown, but Emerson gave such a mag- 
nificent display of sustained pressure 
tennis that he blazed him off the court 
in 55 minutes, only three minutes longer 
than it took Hoad to slaughter Ashley 
Cooper at Wimbledon, the scores being 
6-2, 6-2, 6-2. His serves have never 
been better, and in his 13 service games 
he lost only 16 points. Fraser found it 
difficult to believe that this was the same 


Queens- 


Emerson with whom he had _ toured 
abroad and who had never before 
beaten him. Emerson’s win has com- 


plicated the Davis Cup team situation, 
but it immediately earned him the No. 
3 seeding for the N. S. W. singles, which 
were to commence five days later in 
Sydney. He is behind Cooper (No. 
and Anderson (No. 2) and ahead of 
Fraser (No. 4) and Rose (No. 5) 

The women’s singles was won by 
Angela Mortimer of England, now on 
her first visit to Australia. She beat 
Australia’s No. 1 woman, little Lorraine 
Coghlan of Melbourne, 7-5, 6-3. The 
men’s doubles saw another upset when 
the U. S. champions, Fraser and Cooper, 
went down to Bob Howe and Roy Emer- 
son. The newly formed pair of Rose 
and Anderson beat Woodcock and Gib- 
son in four sets to reach the final. The 
title bout remains unfinished, postponed 
because of failing light when the score 
stood at two sets all. 


This year the Queensland organizers 
decided to emulate the system operating 
at the Pacific Southwest in Los Angeles 
by completing the mixed doubles event 
in the first week, thus clearing the way 
for players to concentrate on more 
“serious” tennis in the second week. 
This resulted in a win for Graham 
Lovett and Mary Carter over the mixed 
specialist, Bob Howe, who played with 
Lorraine Coghlan. 

Queensland figured prominently in 
the Junior Boys’ Singles as both players 
were from that State. Ken Fletcher, 
who earlier in the men’s singles had 
given Mervyn Rose a shaking by taking 
a set from him, beat Frank Gorman, 
8-6, 7-5. Sydney’s hope, Martin Mulli- 
gan, did not play in this tournament, 
nor will he compete in the N. S. W. 
Championships, because he is studying 
hard for his final high school examina- 
tion. Unorthodox Jan Lehane scored 
another good win when she beat Mar- 
garet Rayson in the Junior Girls’ 
Singles final, 6-4, 2-6, 8-6. The 16-year 
old winner surprised even her staunch- 








est supporters by her performances in 
the women’s singles event, where she 
beat Margaret Hellyer and Daphne Fan- 
cutt to reach the semi-finals. There she 
was beaten by the winner, Angela Mor- 
timer, but she has shown that she is well 
on the way to becoming Australia’s 
leading player, despite her unorthodox 
double-handed backhand. 

a + - 


METROPOLITAN GRASSCOURTS 
Strathfield, N. S. W., Oct. 18 

Men’ s Singles 

Fred Stolle d. Don Candy, 


Quarter-finals. 6 
Graham Lovett d. Peter Newman, 6-2 
7 


6-8, 6-2; 


4-3; Geoff Brown d Sarry Phillips-Moore, 4, 
6-2, 6-3; Neale Fraser d le Sueur, 6-3, 6-0 
Semi-finals. Lovett d. Stolle, 9-7, 6-1; Brown 
d. Fraser, 6-2, 7-9, 6-3 
Finals. Lovett d. Brown, 6-3, 6-1 


Men's Doubles 


Semi-finals. Brown-Newman d. Lovett-Phillips 


Moore, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1; Fraser-Candy d. S. Hicks-C. 
Farr, 6-3, 6-4 
Finals. Brown-Newman d. Fraser-Candy, 4-6, 
2-0, def. ‘ 
Women's Singles 
Quarter-finals. Lorraine Coghlan d. M. Fenton, 


4-6, 6-3, 6-4; Beryl Penrose Collier d 
6-1, 7-5; Jan Lehane d. E. 
Pat Parmenter d. 


Beth Jones, 
Holstein, 6-3, 6-1; 
Margaret Hellyer, 6-4, 7-5 


Semi-finals. Coghlan d. Lehane, 6-4, 1-6, 6 4; 
Collier d. Parmenter, 6-2, 6-1. 
Finals. Coghlan d. Collier, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 


Women's Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Parmenter-Jones  d. 
Lehane, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4; Carter-Collier d. 
Marsh, 4-6, 6-1, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Parmenter Jones d. 
3-6, 7-5, 7-5; Carter-Collier d. 
Cupit, 6-2, 6 2. 

Finals. ( arter-Collier d. 
6-1. 


Holstein 
Fenton-N. 


Coghlan-Hellyer, 
E. Ashford-B. 


Parmenter-Jones, 6-3, 


Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Newman-Marsh d. 
6-3, 1-6, 6-4; LeSueut Coghlan d. 
Hellyer, 6-2, 6- 
Finals. Newman-Marsh d. 
1-6, 7-5, 9-7. 


Lovett-Carter 
Phillips Moore 


LeSueur-Coghlan, 


a Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. red Stolle d. R. Pearson, 4-46, 6-2, 
6-2; R. Rowles d. L. Danna, 6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. Stolle d. Rowles, 6-2, 7-5. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. M. Fenton d. E. Holstein, 6-3, 6-4; 
N. Turner d. Jan Lehane, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4. 
Finals. Fenton d. Turner, 6-1, 6-3. 


QUEENSLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Brisbane, Nov. 2 
Men's Singles 


Second Round. Bob Howe d. F. Gorman, 6-3, 
6-0, 6-2; Trevor rancutt (So. Afr.) d. F. Stolle, 
4-6, 8-6, 6-1, 6-4; Ashley Cooper d. W. Edwards, 
6-4, 6-4, 6-4; Rod Laver d. Peter Newman, 6-3, 
6-0, 3-6, 4-6, 6-1. 

hird Round. Laver d. Warren Woodcock, 6-2 
6-2, 6-1; Fancutt d. John Sharpe, 8-6, 6-1, 6-2; 


Lovett, 6-1, 6-2, 6- i 
6-0, 6-1; Howe d. 

Neil Gibson, 9-7, 3-6, 9-7, 9-7 75. Mervyn Rose d. 
Ken Fletcher, 6-4, 7-9, 6-3, 6-2; Mal Anderson 
d. Barry Phillips-Moore, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2; Neale 
Fraser d. Warren Jacques, 6-2, 6-8, 7-5, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Fraser d. Laver, 8-6, 6-4, 6-2 
Anderson d. Howe, 6-4, 10-8, 6-3; Emerson d. 
Cooper, 6-4, 10-12, 7-5, 3-6, 6-3; Rose d. Fan- 
cutt, 7-5, 6-3, 6-2. 

Semi- finals. Fraser d. Anderson, - A 
9-7, 6-4; Emerson d. Rose, 4-4, 8-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Finals, Emerson d. Fraser, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Rose-Anderson d. Laver-Gorman, 
6-4, 9-7, 16-14; Woodcock-Gibson d. D. Draper-B. 
O'Shea, 6-0, 6-2, 6-0; Howe-Emerson d. | 
Pearce-Jacques, 6-3, 6-0, 6-2; — Cooper d. 
Phillips Moore-Newman, 6-2, 6-1, 

Semi-finals. Rose-Anderson d. 


Roy Emerson d. Graham 
Cooper d. Bert Kearney, 6-0, 


8-6, 5-7, 5-7, 


W a k- Gibson, 


6-4, 6-4, 3-6, e 1 Howe-Emerson d._ Fraser- 
Cx ooper, 9-7, 6-2, 7-5. , 
Finals. Rone’ Emerson divided with Rose-An- 


7-5, 6-4, 6-8, 3-6. 
Women’s Singles 
Second Round. Fay Muller d. M. Rayson, 6-4, 
6-1; Beth Jones d. G. O’Brien, 6-2, 6-2; Lorraine 
Coghlan d. J. White, 6-0, 6-3; Mary Carter d. 


derson, 


J. Langley, 9-7, 6-3; Angela Mortimer (Eng.) 
d. J. Strachan, 6-2, 6-2; Jan Lehane d. Margaret 
Hellyer, 6-3, 6-3; Pat Parmenter d. N. Turner, 


4-6, 6-2, 6-3; Daphne Fancutt d. R. White, 6-0, 
6-2. 

Third Round. Carter d. Muller, 6-4, 5-7, 6-0; 
Lehane d. Fancutt, 6-4, 6-1; Mortimer d. Par- 
menter, 6-3, 6-4; Coghlan d. Jones, 6-1, 6-0. 

Semi-finals. Coghlan d. Carter, 6-4, 6-1; Mor- 
timer d. Lehane, 6-0, 6-2. 

Finals. Mortimer d. Coghlan, 7-5, 6-3. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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THE FIRST 
THIRTY YEARS 


by E. C. POTTER 


When Dick Sears won the first United States singles 
championship in 1881, he was two months short of being 
twenty years old. His style, such as it was, was completely 
of his own devising, but it was suflicient to overwhelm his 
opponents, 

Three things differed in this first American championship 
from the first English championship held four years earlier, 
The rules under which the first All-English championship 
was held were improvised for the occasion. None of the 
twenty-two players who entered had ever played under these 
rules and none of them cared especially whether he won 
or not. There was no governing body in England at the 
time and it was not until ten years later that the Lawn 
Tennis Association came into being. Here, in America, the 
USNLTA was founded in the spring of 1881 and it was 
this body which inaugurated the championship. The previ- 
ous year, at a so-called “championship” held at the Staten 
Island Cricket Club, the winner was an Englishman, O. E. 
Woodhouse, who had just beaten both the Renshaws at 
Wimbledon. In bowling over his less skillful rivals, Wood- 
house used several strokes never before seen in America. 
Jame Dwight, Sears’ friend and mentor, was a spectator. 
He marvelled especially at the overhand service and the 
pat-volley. He resolved to master them as quickly as pos- 
sible. Dick Sears was the first to profit by Dwight’s notes 
on Woodhouse’s style. By the time of the first champion- 
ship, he was a sound player and an accomplished volleyer. 
Dwight did not even reach the final. Sears’ opponent was 
W. E. Glyn. 

Again in 1882, Dwight missed his chance to enter the 
final and Sears’ second opponent was Clarence Clark of 
Philadelphia. But Dwight and Sears won the doubles and 
when, in 1883, they repeated and Dwight finally reached 
the All-Comers’ final, an invasion of England and the Con- 
tinent was decided upon. Early in 1884 Dwight sailed for 
France. On the Riviera he played against the Renshaws 
several times. He was by no means disgraced, but his 
efforts to prove that he was the equal of the English players 
were fruitless. As a last resort he sent a call for Sears. 
Sears joined Dwight at Cannes. They played on the Con- 
tinent and in England until July. The first meeting of the 
Americans with the Renshaws took place in the Northern 
Championship. They lost decisively. Again at Wimbledon 
the twins let Sears and Dwight have only three games. 


When he went home, Sears set about changing his style 
and aimed to become more of an all-court player. In the 
course of his experiments, he lost his first set in the cham- 
pionship but retained his title with a win over Howard A. 
Taylor. For every advance of his opponents Sears had a 
reply in reserve. He was not envious of the Renshaws’ 
supremacy abroad. It was enough for him that he was 
champion of America and that he was good enough to hold 
that title for seven years in a row—and there was a different 
challenger during each of those seven years. Shortly after 
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Bill Larned played over a period of 20 years and was seven 
times National Champion. 


his seventh win Sears hurt a muscle in his neck, neglected 
it and had to have an operation. Before the 1888 champion- 
ship commenced, he announced his retirement. Henry Slo- 
cum, Sears’ challenger in 1887, won the All-Comers and 
took the championship title by default. 

Slocum had not been an aspirant for Sears’ championship 
as long as Lawford had coveted Renshaw’s, but he was 
none the less overjoyed when he won. He filled the chal- 
lenge bowl with champagne so that his rivals might share 
his happiness. He drank a silent toast that he might repeat 
the ceremony for seven more years. He was rather lucky 
to repeat in 1889. He was a player of the Hartley type, 
safe and sure and of little daring. The men who had fought 
it out with Sears—Beeckman, Taylor, Dwight, Mansfield 
and the Clarks—were passing. A new generation was coming 
to the fore. Slocum’s years were essentially a period of 
marking time. A boy of eighteen, Oliver Campbell, reached 
the All-Comers’ final in 1889 but lost to Quincy Shaw. But 
Campbell came through in 1890, beat Slocum in the chal- 
lenge round and became America’s youngest champion. 

Campbell was the direct ancestor of the California school, 
which abandoned the more cautious and sober driving from 
the baseline as the foundation of its game and made the net 
the objective “on practically every exchange. Campbell 
wanted to give his opponent as little time as possible to get 
set for a passing shot. He learned to take the ball on the 
tise as he dashed into the forecourt. Here his agility and 
quick reflexes enabled him to cut off his adversaries’ drives 
with sharply angled, well-placed volleys. For three years 
Campbell was supreme. His rivals disdained to go back to 
fundamental principles. They strove to beat the champion 
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at his own game, and none of them was able to. When he 
had defended his championship for the third time, Camp- 
bell retired unbeaten. 

Two of the most adept at copying Campbell's net-rushing 
style were Harvard students, Bob Wrenn and Fred Hovey. 
Hovey was the elder. He was intercollegiate champion in 
1890 and 1891 and Campbell's challenger in 1892. Wrenn 
came into prominence when he won the interscholastic 
championship in 1891, Next year he was beaten by Hovey 
in the final of the all-comers. But when he and Hovey met 
again in the all-comers final of 1893, Wrenn avenged his 
defeat of the previous year and became champion through 
Campbell's default. 

For five years Wrenn and Hovey dominated the field and 
impressed the virtues of volleying still more deeply on the 
coming generation. As Wrenn consolidated his game, he 
saw some of the weaknesses of Campbell’s style and con- 
ceived a new method of attack. Instead of directing his 
preparatory strokes to the corners, thus giving his opponent 
an opportunity to pass him, Wrenn placed his drives down 
the center and so left a smaller margin of safety for the 
return. Hovey’s ground strokes were even weaker than 
Wrenn’s. He had been helpless against these forcing strokes 
down the center. He realized that Wrenn was his superior 
in volleying and set about improving his backcourt game 
so as to counter his rival’s net attack. The 1895 challenge 
match was bitterly fought. In the end, Hovey’s ground 
strokes prevailed over Wrenn’s volleys. 

Wrenn set to work then to find an answer to Hovey’s 
tactics. Next year he came out with a low lob, remarkably 
accurate. He tempted Hovey into the forecourt with short, 
undercut strokes similar to the drop shot, then lofted his 
lobs over his opponent’s head and took the net himself. 
Hovey’s confidence was broken. Wrenn regained his title 
and held it in 1897 against the challenge of an English pair, 
Dr. W. V. Eaves and Harold Nisbet. Eaves was the higher 
ranking player in England and confirmed his superiority by 
beating his compatriot in the all-comers’ final. The chal- 
lenge round against Wrenn went to five sets. Several times 
Eaves was close to winning, but the courage and forcing 
tactics of Battling Bob turned back the visitor’s challenge. 

Wrenn planned to return this visit with a trip to England 
the following summer. But in April, 1898, the troubles in 
Cuba leading to the blowing up of the battleship Maine in 
Havana harbor culminated in the United States declaring 
war on Spain. Wrenn joined the Rough Riders and did not 
defend his championship. When he returned in 1899, a 
new and younger champion was in the saddle. College boys 
too young to go to Cuba had taken the leading places in the 
first ten. Malcolm Whitman, the new champion, was Num- 
ber One, Dwight Davis Number Two, Beals Wright Number 
Eight and Holcombe Ward Number Nine. It was these four 
who were members of the expedition to the Pacific Coast 
that summer which led to the gift of the Davis Cup. 

Whitman’s achievement in winning the title in 1898 was 
belittled by partisans of Wrenn, who had watched the old 
champion win so many stirring battles. But these slurs only 
spurred Whitman to prove he was no interim title holder 
but a real champion. Beginning with the transcontinental 
tour, he took part in every possible tournament throughout 
the summer. He never once suffered defeat. He won the 
Longwood, Middle States, New York, Massachusetts, 
Southampton and Canadian titles. He brought the season 
to a close with a defense of his national title against the 
challenge of Parmly Paret, who had beaten Davis in the 
all-comers’ final. 

Whitman’s last championship, in 1900, saw the return 
to active competition of William A. Larned. Larned was 
nearly five years Whitman’s senior and had been playing 
first-class tennis since he was a student at Cornell. In 1892 


Ww 


he won the intercollegiate championship and was runner-y 
to Hovey in the all-comers’. In 1896 he played in England 
from May until July, and at Wimbledon he reached the 
quarter-final, In 1898 Larned went to the Spanish Wap 
with Wrenn and returned with the beginnings of a rheg 
matic ailment which later caused him great suffering 
Despite this affliction, he succeeded Whitman and eventually, 
after years of struggling and many ups and downs, equalled 
Sears’ record of seven national championships. 

Larned’s principal characteristic was a bulldog courage 
which kept him going year after year until at last he won 
his reward. After he won it, he kept on going, year after 
year, until he retired after an active span of twenty years, 
He was much less the complete player than Whitman, but 
he had more of the brilliance which appeals to the lay 
imagination. On his day, with his lovely, hard-hit forehand 
booming over the net, he might have beaten the more care 
ful, less scintillating blond giant. But that day did not 
happen to coincide with the days when they met. Just after 
Larned came back from the war, Whitman beat him in the 
final at Orange. Again they met in the 1900 challenge 
round and again Whitman won. The next year, Whitman 
did not defend and Larned took possession of the vacant 
throne. 

Competition for the Davis Cup commenced in 1900 with 
an American victory. There was no challenge in 1901, but 
in 1902 the famed Doherty brothers were members of the 
challenging team. Meanwhile, Larned had successfully de 
fended his title in 1901 against the challenge of Beals 
Wright, and in 1902 his challenger was Reggie Doherty, 
who had beaten Whitman in the all-comers’. Both Dohertys 
were drawn in the same half and came together in the semi- 
final. Laurie wished to give Reggie a chance to avenge his 
defeat by Whitman in the Davis Cup and defaulted. Larned 
also had a score to settle with Reggie. He was decidedly on 
one of his good days. He sacrificed brilliance to accuracy 
and carried off the honors. 

The Do’s returned in 1903 and not only won the Davis 
Cup for England but successfully defended their American 
doubies title. In the singles, Laurie Doherty beat Clothier 
in the all-comers’ and Larned in the Challenge Round. 

It now seemed as though Larned were through. Laurie's 
win had robbed him of some of his confidence. He was 
unable to reach the 1904 final at Newport. Ward beat 
Clothier and took the title in Doherty’s absence. But the 
old champion was not finished yet. Wright beat Ward for 
the title in 1905 and Clothier beat Wright in 1906. In 1907 
Larned was back in the saddle again through a default by 
the champion, Clothier. Once he was safely enthroned on 
the heights with only one match to play each year t 
defend his citadel, Larned became supreme in America. 
Ward dropped out of singles play in 1906. Clothier never 
again won the championship. Only Wright of the old guard 
remained. Larned was close to forty now. He was ending 
his long Odyssey in beauty. Twice he turned back young 
and vigorous newcomers from the Pacific Coast who, im 
spired by the exhibitions of Davis and his companions i 
1899, had revived the net-rushing style. Service and volley 
carried to extremes never dreamed of by Campbell, Wrenn, 
Ward and Wright, supplanted the sounder, more complete 
all-court game fostered by Whitman and Larned. Larned 
was not beaten down by the Western hurricane. The As 
sociation saved him that sorrow. The challenge round was 
abolished. The champion was required to play through, 
and Larned refused. He had equalled Sears’ seven-time 
record. He retired an unbeaten champion. His citadel was 
captured in 1912 without a struggle by the California Comet, 
red-headed Maurice McLoughlin, who begot a new and 
characteristic American style. 
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Sweden beat Denmark 4-1 last month to gain possession of 
e semi. | the Vagn-Jacobsen trophy. Denmark’s Jorgen Ulrich spins 
nge his | his racket in the traditional start before the doubles as 
Larned | opponents Ulf Schmidt and Sven Davidson (center) and 
partner Kurt Nielsen await the outcome. Photo, Heinemann. 
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Contestants in the Pacific Coast Championships were 15-year 

old Farel Footman (left), Northern California’s newest star, 

and pretty Linda Vail, one of Farel’s early round victims. 

Both girls played the women’s grass court circuit last summer. 
Photo, Kathryn Jackson. 
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Athletic Association’s coach, in Epping Forest. Photo, Haas. 
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On October 16 (the wedding an- 
niversary of Keith and Mary Haw- 
ton and Don and Dottie Knode) an 
8-pound girl was born to Mary and 
Sven Davidson in Southern Cali- 
fornia . . . Gil Shea is working for 
J. Barth, stockbrokers in the Wil- 
shire district of Los Angeles 
Wayne Sabin has _ resigned his 
teaching position at the Northwood 
Club in Dallas, where he has been 
for the last five years, and will take 
a three or four month vacation be- 
fore going to work again . . . The 
New. South Wales LTA has invited 
Swedish star Ulf Schmidt to visit 


\ustralia this year. Teammate Sven 
Davidson is not available. South 
Africa’s Trevor Fancutt and _ his 
wife, the former Daphne Seeney of 
Queensland, have also been invited 
to play, and the Association has 
agreed to make a_ contribution 
toward their expenses. The LTA 
denied that Ted Schroeder had been 
extended an invitation to appear in 
the NSW championships. 


* * * 
Herb Flam and Barry MacKay 


were the houseguests of Gordon and 
Barbara Scofield Davidson in Mil- 





(L to r) Cavett Robert, president of the Paradise 
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Valley Racquet Club; Jack 

Cushingham, pro at the Club; Tony Trabert and Hugh O’Brien, who plays Wyatt 

Earp on TV, enjoy a day in the Phoenix sun after a gay evening at the Tennis Court 

Ball. The Ball, an annual affair, raised over $30,000 for the Scottsdale Boys Club! 
Photo,- Markow. 


waukee during the World Series, 
Herbie also flew to New York to 
watch the final games . . . Motto of 
the Foothill Tennis and Swimming 
Club in Palo Alto, California, is; 
“Sic Pila Salit,” which means 
“That’s the Way the Ball Bounces” 
... A well-known American tennis 
promoter may get into the act again 
with a pro tour that will rival Jack 
Kramer’s. Rumor is he plans to 
entice a top American woman ama- 
teur and a top American man... 
Mexico’s Pancho Contreras was 
called from the stands during the 
Pan American Championships to 
umpire the semi-final match be 
tween Bob Howe and Mike Davies, 
It was a best of five sets match, and 
Pancho kept the score without ever 
resorting to the use of a pencil or 
score-card. He even announced the 
score of the four sets upon comple- 
tion of the match. 


* x* * 
Ted Withall, formerly pro at the 
Virgin Isle Hotel, replaces Fred 


Perry as the tennis professional at 
the Boca Raton Hotel in Florida... 
The United States Davis Cup team 
of Vic Seixas, Herb Flam, Ron 
Holmberg, Barry MacKay and Mike 
Green, captained by Billy Talbert, 
left for Australia on October 30 via 
Los Angeles and Honolulu. Gardnar 
Mulloy, the other member of the 
team, leaves on November 16... 
Australia’s Jack Arkinstall has been 
suspended as an amateur by the 
LTAA. President Don Ferguson de- 
clined to give an explanation. The 
cases of Don Candy and Thelma 
Long are also being discussed by 
the LTAA since both players were 
ordered not to compete in any over- 
seas tournaments after Wimbledon 
but nevertheless did. Thelma’s was 
a brief appearance since she was 
operated on for a torn cartilage 


shortly thereafter. 
ok 2 


* 

WT Circulation Manager Matilda 
Clark became Mrs. Dan Harrison in 
October . . . Bing Crosby’s young 
bride, Kathy Grant, was a member 
of the Robstown High School ten- 
nis team and helped Robstown win 
the district championship in Texas 
The Inter-Zone final of the 
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Davis Cup will be played at Bris- 
bane between the winner of the 
United States-Philippines and Bel- 
gium on December 12, 13 and 14. 
The Challenge Round will be played 
at Melbourne on December 26, 27 
and 28... Florence Flam, Herbie’s 
sister, is living in New York and is 
secretary to the humor editor of 
Look Magazine . . . Northern Cali- 
fornia’s Bill Beale is the pro at the 
Arden Hills Swimming and Tennis 
Club. Kevin Merrick is the profes- 
sional at the near-by Orinda Coun- 
try Club ... France’s Xavier Per- 
reau-Saussine and Claude Sechaud 
were married this summer... Stan 
Drobac, former Big Ten singles and 
doubles champ at Michigan State, 
has taken on the duties of tennis 
coach there this fall. 


* 1K 2K 


The Grant Goldens of Chicago 
have another little racqueteer, Nan- 
cy Lisa, who was born on October 
18... Denver’s E. L. Griffey, 81, 
died last month after a two-week 
illness. He was founder of the Den- 
ver Tennis Club in 1928 and re- 
mained its president until 1951. As 
an official, he conducted the public 
parks and Denver City tournaments 
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At the PL[A Annual Meeting, trophies were presented to the winners and runners-up 

of the PLTA Round Robin Doubles, played the same day. (Left) President Arthur 

Condon congratulates winners Herb Walker and Mike Blanchard, while Executive 

Secretary Claudia Long presents the trophies to runners-up Leonard Hartman and 
Bob Thomas. Photo, Schroeder. 


Florida State Champs are (I to r) Junior Boys’ Singles winner Larry Caton, Boys’ 
Singles titlist Fritz Schunk and 13-and-under champ Eddie Turville. Photo, St. Peters- 
burg Independent. 
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Playing an exhibition at the official opening of the Queen’s Club in Toronto are for many years, and as a player he 
(I to r) Billy Talbert, Barry MacKay, Don Fontana and Lorne Main. The beautiful managed to reach the quarter-finals 


arena has a glass-enclosed balcony surrounding the court for spectators. Photo, of the Denver City tournament at 
The Telegram. the age of 71 . . . Spain boasts not 
only Andres Gimeno, 18, who did 
so well on the Riviera circuit last 
winter, but also Jose Luis Arilla, a 
16-year old champ who just gained 
the junior title of Spain with the 
loss of only 3 games against his five 
opponents. 
* * * 

Victor Denny of Seattle has been 
nominated for president of the 
USLTA. The other officers selected 
by the Nominating Committee are 
George Barnes of Chicago, First 
Vice-President; Ed Turville of St. 
Petersburg, Second Vice-President; 
Harold Lebair of New York City, 
Treasurer; and Dr. Charles H. Pat- 
ton of Philadelphia, who was nomi- 
nated for re-election as Secretary. 
The regional vice-presidents are: 
Pacific, Dave Freed; Southern, Bob- 
by Piatt; North Atlantic, Percy 
Rogers; Central, Frank Thompson. 
The Delegates-at-Large are Jack 
Bushman, Monroe C. Lewis, Jim 

Moffet and Martin Tressel 
WT’s Northern California  cor- 
respondent, John Whitney, is in 
French Hospital where he under- 
' went an operation for the removal 
National Junior Wightman Cupper Owen McHaney of Little Rock, Arkansas (left) of an abdominal tumor. He had lost 
and Nelle Longshore of Anniston, Alabama (right) are attending Rollins College fifty pounds in the weeks prior to 

in Florida, the alma mater of a dozen national champions. the operation. 
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Clif Mayne leaves the Army this 
month and will return to Northern 
California to go into business with 
his father, who is a partner in Lewis 
and Mayne, a direct mail advertising 


firm ... Jackie and Suzanne Bri- 
chant are expecting a little rac- 
queteer in three months . . . Ham 


Richardson will be Senator Long 
of Louisiana’s assistant, one of the 
best political jobs for a young man 
in the state. His job will take him 
to Washington, D. C. . . . Allen 
Quay has been elected captain of 
the University of Miami team. Team 
practice began last month, which 
gives coach Dale Lewis’ proteges 
a big edge over other colleges... 
Jack Kramer’s wife Gloria and De- 
signer Georgia Bullock have left 
for a two-week holiday in Hawaii 
... Australia’s Alf Chave refers to 
Jake’s young employees as “Kra- 
mateur.” 
* * * 


Carl Earn has the pro job at the 
Beverly Hills Tennis Club... Karol 
Fageros and Budge Patty were a 
constant twosome during the Pan- 
American Championships in Mexico 
City ... Fred Kovaleski, who was 
stationed for six months in Khar- 
toum, has just been transferred to 
Aden by Pepsi Cola on a semi- 
permanent basis . . . It’s a little 
baseliner, Olga Maria Guadalupe, 
for Olga and Gustavo Palafox of 
Mexico City . . . France’s Robert 
Haillet will play six weeks of tour- 
naments in South America. Paul 
Remy may possibly join him... 
San Juan’s 14-year old Cindy Gol- 
bert defeated the Puerto Rican 
women’s champ, Maggie Pasarell, 
at the Caparra Country Club for the 
biggest win in her young career... 
A former Arkansas State doubles 
champ, Charles Jones, won the title 
of Toastmaster International Speech 
Champion during that organiza- 
tion’s recent annual convention. 
Jones won five contests to reach the 
firials. 

* * * 

Lew Hoad’s wife Jenny has been 
visiting the National Art Gallery 
regularly and has been doing a great 
deal of drawing, which she hopes 
will eventually lead to oil painting 

. Art Condon of Philadelphia was 
te-elected president of the PLTA, 
and Walter Long’s wife Claudia was 
again named Executive Secretary 
... The touring pros thoroughly 
enjoyed their visit to Saudi Arabia 
despite the fact they had to play in 
temperatures of 120° and 130°, with 
the humidity almost as high .. . 
Sammy Giammalva is attending 
the University of Houston and is 
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The Kramer Troupe completed the first leg of their world tour with Ken Rosewall and 

Lew Hoad (left) in a tie for first place, Jack Kramer in second place and little Pancho 

Segura (far right) in third. After their South African jaunt, they will play in Asia 
and Australia. 





Winners of the Florida State girls’ title last month were (I to r) 15-and-under champ 
Gay Miller, Junior titlist Judy Pillsbury, and 13-and-under winner Elyse Van den 
Bosch. Photo, St. Petersburg Independent. 
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Cover boys Dave and Jeff Budge, students at Collegiate, get a few pointers from 
their famous father after their lesson with Ron Holmberg. Photo, E. P. Schroeder. 


Tony Trabert and Mimi Arnold are teaming together for a TV program that will 
feature the Paradise Valley Racquet Club in Phoenix, where Mimi is the Junior Hostess. 
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Pretty Colette Holvoet, daughter of the 

Belgian Ambassador to Israel, won the 

National Israeli Championships _ last 

month by beating Palma Winkler in the 
final. 


working part-time in the sporting 
goods department of Sears, Roe- 
buck. He and Cecile expect their 
first youngster some time toward 
the end of April . . . Florida’s Bill 
Lufler, now teaching in Sweden, 
won the senior title in the German 
Professional Championships at Tra- 
vemunde for the third straight time. 
He is hoping to bring several Swed- 
ish juniors to the Orange Bowl 
Championships in Miami Beach. 
* ok 1K 

Six thousand unfortunate tennis 
enthusiasts were trapped at Wem- 
bley during the Professional Cham- 
pionships when the final doubles 
match went to five sets, and the 
tennis was not completed until 1:30 
a.m. They had missed their last 
busses and trains home. An official 
warning was given in the Stadium 
twenty minutes before the departure 
of the last train, but no one paid any 
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attention. There were 1,000 people 
for every available taxi, and the 
majority of the spectators had to 
walk the seven miles back to Lon- 
don English author Peggy 
Pearce journeyed from London to 
Miami, Florida, in order to get the 
inside data for an 80,000 word biog- 
raphy of Davis Cupper Gardnar 
Mulloy. Gar, she says, has been 
severely criticized in England, but 
the fans secretly like him because 
they would like to be able to get 
away with the same things he does. 
Mrs. Pearce reports that “Mulloy is 
stubborn, pig-headed, always sure 
he’s right. Practically everything he 
does or says is controversial, but he 
is not conceited.” When she was 
asked if the average Englishwoman 
would consider the 43-year old Mul- 
loy an attractive man, she replied: 
“I don’t know. I’m not an average 
Englishwoman.” Her trip to Miami 
was heartily endorsed by her hus- 
band. 
ca ac a 


Bill Landin, a former Northwest- 
ern star, is the head coach at In- 
diana University England’s 
Lionel Bradford has added two 
more courts lit for night play to his 
Essex School of Lawn _ Tennis, 
bringing the total to three. Geoff 
Paish, Eric Filby, Gerald Oakley 
and five others played an exhibition 
on opening night ... The Newport 
Casino is in the process of tearing 
up the entire south lawn, which con- 
tains sixty per cent of the playing 
court area, and will install brand 
new grass courts. Newport has al- 
ways had difficulty in getting the 
courts hard enough, and it is hoped 
that the new courts will be the best 
on the circuit next year. Another 
court is also being installed in the 
Circle at the entrance of the Casino 
... Wisconsin professional Roland 
Mueller is building a new club at 
Mequon, just north of Milwaukee. 

* * x 

‘Cala Gamba has issued a chal- 
lenge to any town of its size in the 
world. There are fifty residents in 
Cala Gamba, and among them are 
Nick and Gerry Carter, Stan and 
Wilma Smith and the J. B. Can- 
trells. These ex-Northern Californi- 
ans have joined the Mallorca Club 
and have requested an inter-club 
match with the Barcelong Club, 
their natural enemy. No challenges 
can be accepted until Nick Carter 
recovers from a siege of the mumps 
... Roy Emerson of Australia will 
marry Joyce Auld, although no date 
has as yet been set . . . Charles 
F. Robbins, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors and former President 
of A. G. Spalding, died last month 


World Tennis 


Finalists in the Riverside Press-Enterprise tournament were runner-up Dodo Cheney, 
who had annexed a dozen titles before her opponent was born, and winner Darlene 
Hard, who has had three summers on the International Circuit. Photo, Riverside Press. 


Cup 


17-year old 


after a long illness at the age of 70. 
He became president of Spalding in 
1933 and Board Chairman in 1952. 
He was a member of the Orange 
Lawn Tennis Club... WT’s Colin 
Hannam of England was seriously 
injured on October 5 when return- 
ing home from a rugby match. The 
car hit a telegraph pole, and the 
driver was killed instantly. Colin, 
who was sitting in the back seat, 
was thrown out and suffered a 
broken leg and a fractured jaw. He 
had to have several teeth removed 
and is now in jaw-splints so that he 
can feed only through a tube. He 
hopes to be out of the hospital by 
Christmas. 


Australian Davis captain 
Harry Hopman calls 
Ken Fletcher “the best all-round 
stroke player among Australia’s top 
juniors.” Ken, he believes, cannot 
possibly miss reaching the top. 
Young Fletcher took a set from 
Mervyn Rose in the Queensland 
Championships . . . Gloria Butler 
has been visiting Argyll Rice in 
Connecticut and will return to 
Monte Carlo in mid-November .. . 
Peter Thomson, Australia’s triple 
winner of the British Open golf 
title, said he would like to form a 
professional tour on the order of 
Jack Kramer’s troupe. If his plans 
work out, he would take the group 
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Winners of the New Mexico Closed, held at the Tennis Club of Albuquerque, which 
just celebrated its first birthday, were (I to r, front row) Rusty Ball, Sandra Herron, 
Stella Brewster and (back row) Steve Sanchez, Bill Lindamood and Reggie Garcia. 


Overjoyed Mexicans witnessed the flag-raising ceremonies at the Pan-American 

Championships, for little Rosa Maria Reyes (left) and Yola Ramirez were winner and 

runner-up respectively in a field that included Louise Brough, Dottie Knode and 
Karol Fageros. 
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on a world barnstorming tour nexg 
year Mervyn Rose has beeg 
playing with a very worried mind 
wife Coral is in the hospital in Mele 
bourne and the birth of the baby i 
still a few weeks off. He recently, 
injured his left wrist in the surf af 
Coollangatta on the first Sunday of 
the Queensland Championships. 
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Tennis enthusiast Roy Wilder hag” 
now filled two books of 600 pages” 
with 20,000 names and addresseg, 
He also carries with him the act 
Wimbledon and Forest Hills draws. 
for the last few years, as well as the” 
results from the quarter-finals oa 
every major tournament in 1957) 
plus 1,000 tennis birthdays in alpha 
betical order . . . Jenny Hoad hag 
played tennis only once since last 
August ... The Russians have beeg 
endeavoring to make tennis a major 
sport in their country, although 
there are still far too few courts for 
it to become a mass amusement. The 
City of Moscow has less than fifty 
courts, and most of them are poorly 
marked . . . Pancho Gonzales and 
Lew Hoad will play their opening 
match in the States on February 12 
in New York City. Pancho has 
agreed to defend his professional 
title under the auspices of Jack 
Kramer, but he and Jake are still in 
disagreement over the percentage 
that Gonzales will receive. Big Pan- 
cho is asking for 25%, and Kramer 

is offering 20%. The dispute will be } 
settled by court arbitration on De- 
cember 16 in Los Angeles. 
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Graham Lovett, winner of the 
Strathfield tournament in New 
South Wales, and Fred Stolle, who 
defeated Don Candy in the same 
tournament, had their car stolen 
while traveling to Milton for the 
Queensland championships. Gone 
were all their tennis paraphernalia 
and suitcases . . . Australian sport- 
ing goods manufacturers and the 
LTAA have joined together in dis- 
approving private overseas tours for 
players. Many of the leading stars 
receive a salary from these firms. 
and are therefore expected to pro# 
mote the product through exhibie 
tions around the country. Among) 
those who work for sporting goods 
manufacturers are Mal Andersony 
Roy Emerson, Ashley Coopety 
Neale Fraser, Neil Gibson and Marq 
garet Hellyer .. . Roger Nicholls 
a professional in Springfield, Ohiop 
is one of the interested parties if} 
Sportfare, a company which manug 
factures glassware with a_ tennigj 
motif. 
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The PLTA unanimously decided 
o change the name of its associa- 
Mtion to the United States Profes- 
jonal Lawn Tennis Association 
(USPLTA). At the annual mem- 
bership meeting at Town Tennis 
Club in New York City, plaques 
were awarded to fifty members who 
Mhad ten or more years membership 
in the organization. Treasurer Lil- 

ian Martin reported more than 
$1,000 in delinquent dues which, if 
paid, would give the USPLTA a 
gain of $700 over last year’s receipts 
.,. Stanford University tennis ace 
Jackie Douglas was the star of the 
Stanford-UCLA football game. The 
Indians beat the Bruins 20-6, and 
Jackie threw two touchdown passes 


and set up another one. 
” * * 


California State Champ Whitney 
Reed came a cropper in Northern 
California’s first interclub match. 
Whit, who has four wins over Tom 
Brown, was beaten in a big surprise 
by Harry Fisher, a 35-year old mail- 
man, 8-6, 6-3 . .. Maria Esther 
Bueno of Brazil will play the Flori- 
da and Caribbean circuit this winter. 
Her first appearance will be at the 
Orange Bowl, the Wimbledon of 
junior tennis . . . Judy and Susan 
Devlin flew to Jamaica, B. W. L., 
for a badminton exhibition. Judy, 
the world champ, defeated her sister 
who ranks No. 4 in the States, 11-4, 
11-1. 


?, ma 


Don Candy suffered a serious 
knee injury in the first tournament 
of the Australian season. To add to 
his troubles, he has been summoned 
by the LTAA and his amateur 
standing may be forfeited . . . For- 
mer British Junior Champ Oliver 
Prenn is engaged to Nyda McDon- 
ald Machin . . . The standings of 
the pros as of October 19 are as 
follows: Lew Hoad and Ken Rose- 
wall are in a tie for first place, Jack 
Kramer is second and Pancho Se- 
gura third. Lew leads Segura 4-3, 
Kramer 9-6 and is even with Rose- 
wall at 3-all. Rosewall is ahead of 
Segura by 5-4 and ahead of Kramer 
by 8-2. Jake has the edge over 
Segura by 3-2. 
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Suzanne Le Besnerais won the 
French Championships once again. 
Two years ago she took the title and 
three months thereafter she had her 
first baby . . . Former Italian Davis 
Cupper Fausto Gardini was mar- 
tied last month in Milan to Liliana 
Forti, daughter of a well-known 
Italian industrialist. As a wedding 
present, the Italian Federation lifted 
is suspension! . . . Josef Asboth of 
Hungary has turned pro and has 
feceived permission from his gov- 
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At The Homestead in Hot Springs, an exhibition was arranged between (left) Armando Vieira, Ann Bagge Vieira, assistant 


pro Luiz Vieira, professional Paul Bobbitt, Martha Hernandez and Alastair Martin. Luiz is Armando’s younger brother. Photo, 


ernment to accept a Davis Cup 
training post outside the country 
* 


Lance Tingay of the London 
Daily Telegraph has listed his world 
rankings, which differ from Ned 
Potter’s rankings as follows: Luis 
Ayala and Kurt Nielsen are omitted 
by Tingay, while Patty and Pietran- 
geli are not rated by Potter. Among 
the women, Tingay does not include 
Karol Fageros, Angela Mortimer 
or Thelma Long, while Potter skips 
Puzejova, Ramirez and Margaret 
duPont. Tingay’s rankings are: 1. 
Ashley Cooper, 2. Mal Anderson, 3. 
Sven Davidson, 4. Herb Flam, 5. 
Neale Fraser, 6. Mervyn Rose, 7. 
Vic Seixas, 8. Budge Patty, 9. 
Nicola Pietrangeli, 10. Dick Savitt; 
and, amongst the women, 1. Althea 
Gibson, 2. Darlene Hard, 3. Shirley 
Bloomer, 4. Louise Brough, 5. Doro- 
thy Knode, 6. Vera Puzejova, 7. Ann 
Haydon, 8. Yola Ramirez, 9. Chris- 
tine Truman, 10. Margaret duPont. 


* * x 


Former National Champion Wil- 
mer Allison was elected to the 
Texas Hall of Fame. Only 10 living 
athletes or coaches are on the select 
list, which also includes six de- 
ceased champions . . . French Na 
tional Champ Pierre Darmon was 
not included in Ned Potter’s, or 
Lance Tingay’s “First Ten”, yet his 
fellow-countrymen believe that he 
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Stephen Blake. 


ranks close to the top in Europe. 
Said Paul Remy: “Darmon has only 
to beat Brichant to be the best play- 
er in Europe. He has beaten David- 
son two out of three times and he 
has three wins over Pietrangeli in 


their four meetings.’”’ Darmon’s 
losses this year were to Sergio 
Jacobini, Mike Davies and Anton 


Jancso ... Margaret Varner, twice 
world champion badminton player, 
will make a 6-weeks good-will tour 
of Asia for the U. S. Department of 
State. She will not compete in any 
tournaments but will coach, speak 
and play exhibitions. Margaret 
played the tennis circuit this sum- 
mer and is now assistant professor 
of physical education at Boston Uni- 
versity’s Sargent College. 

The “Grand Old Man of Tennis” 
in Cumberland, Md., Red Van Sant, 
died last month at the age of 77. 
He staged all city and county tour- 
naments since 1928, he spear-headed 
the recreation department’s ten- 
nis program and he conducted regu- 
lar tennis classes for youngsters. 
Thanks to his efforts, some 250 
teen-agers participated in Cumber- 
land’s summer tennis program ... 
The Florida State Junior Champion- 
ships suffered a moment of con- 
fusion when Joan Robinson, a 
freshman at the University of 
Miami, reached the Junior Girls’ 


final by defeating Judy Pillsbury, 
and it was then discovered that 
Joan was ineligible to play since her 
parents were not residents of the 
State of Florida! The FLTA Ex- 
ecutive Committee was meeting 
that evening, and the matter was 
brought up before them. It was 
eventually decided, after much dis- 
cussion, that the rules must be 
obeyed and that Judy Pillsbury 
would therefore take the place of 
her conqueror in the final. Judy 
beat Carol Hanks at 7-5 in the third 
to take the title! 
2k x 2K 

Mimi Arnold of Redwood City, 
California, will spend the fall and 
winter season in Phoenix, Arizona, 
where she will be Junior Hostess at 
the Paradise Valley Racquet Club. 
Tony Trabert will also be in Phoe- 
nix to work on the script for the 
club’s part in “Miracle of the 
Desert,” a one-and-a-half hour TV 
show which will be featured on 
“Wide, Wide World” on November 
24. Trabert will narrate part of the 
script and Mimi will be one of the 
performers ... Sven Davidson will 
go to Pakistan, India and South 
Africa this winter and will returm 
to Sweden by way of the Riviera 
... Shirley Fry Irvin’s mother, Mrs. 
Lester Fry, was featured in an AP 
wirephoto for playing active tennis 
at the age of 67. 
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ARGENTINA WINS 
MITRE CUP 


by LLEWELYN WILLIAMS 






The 24th competition for the Mitre Cup took place in 
Buenos Aires from the 19th to the 27th of October, and 
Argentina reconquered the trophy from Chile, in whose 
possession it had been since 1951, The Mitre Cup was 
instituted in the year 192] for competition among South 
American countries in an annual contest played along Davis 
Cup lines. The trophy has now been won by Argentina on 
17 occasions, while Chile has triumphed 6 times and Peru 
once, 

Seven countries entered for the competition this year, 
namely, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru 
and Uruguay. The inclusion of Luis Ayala on the Chilean 
team and of Enrique Morea on the Argentine side made 
these two teams the strongest in the competition and lent 
special interest to the contest. The Brazilians also formed 
a useful combination which included two young players 
who have performed successfully abroad, viz., Carlos 
ie Fernandes and Ivo Ribeiro. 

The first round matches were decidedly one-sided: Brazil 
ssistant | trounced Paraguay 5-0, Uruguay defeated Peru 4-1, and 
Photo, | Chile crushed Ecuador 5-0. In the semi-finals, Argentina 

scored a good win over Brazil, 3-2, and Chile chalked 
up a 3-2 victory over Uruguay. In the final tie between 
Argentina and Chile, Ayala scored the first point for 





sbury,} Chile by defeating Soriano in fairly easy fashion. Morea 
| that} then evened the count by putting out Rodriguez in straight 
ce her} sets. The all-important doubles was won by Argentina, 
of the} Morea and Soriano defeating Ayala and Rodriguez, 7-5, 
A Ex-] 6-4, 6-2, in an excellent match in which Soriano was the 
eeting} star performer. In the penultimate singles, Soriano won 
r was} the first two sets against Rodriguez 6-0, 6-3, but the Chilean 
t was} rallied to capture the next two, 6-1, 6-1. Soriano played 
h dis-{ superbly in the fifth set, bringing off some brilliant volleys 


st bef and smashes, and took the set 6-3 and the match. The Mitre 
isbury} Cup was once more back in Argentina. As the Tie had 
ice off already been decided, the last match between Ayala and 
Judy {| Morea, which had been eagerly awaited, was deprived of 
third} a good deal of its interest. Ayala produced some fine play 
at net and was very effective with his service, but Morea 
failed to strike his best form, with the result that Ayala ran 
City,} out the match 6-4, 11-9, 6-2. 
1 and The Alvaro Osorio Cup 
izona, ‘This Cup was donated by Dr. Alvaro Osorio, an eminent 
ess at} Brazilian doctor and a former champion of his country, 
Club.{ who has done some excellent work in fostering the game 
Phoe-{ in Brazil. The Cup will be competed for annually by South 
1 the American nations in a contest run on Davis Cup rules 
the} exclusively for women. The competition took place for the 
r TV] first time this year and was played concurrently with the 
d on} Mitre Cup contest in Buenos Aires. A total of five nations 
mber{ participated in the competition, these being Argentina, 
nf the} Brazil, Chile, Paraguay and Uyuguay. 
rf the In the opening round, Chile had little difficulty defeating 
1 will} Paraguay 5-0, and she followed up this victory by disposing 
South} of Argentina 3-2 in a very close tie, the highlight of this 
eturn} encounter being the victories of the young Chilean girl, 
ivieraf’ Carmen Ibarra, over Argentina’s two top-ranking players. 
Mrs.{ June Hanson and Nora Somoza. Brazil met with little 
n AP opposition from Uruguay, who succumbed 4-1 to the strong 
ennisf’ team formed by Maria Esther Bueno and Maria Helena 
Amorin. 
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In the fifth match of the final tie, Luis Ayala (left) won Chile’s 
second point by defeating Enrique Morea. Photo, El Grafico. 


The final between Chile and Brazil produced some 
exciting tennis and the result was in doubt until the last 
moment, Chile eventually winning 3-2. In this tie, Chile’s 
Maria Tort played a steady game to conquer a somewhat 
erratic Maria Esther Bueno in three sets, and the other 
Transandine player, Carmen Ibarra, won a good match 
from Maria Amorin. The doubles proved an extremely 
even encounter and went to the Brazilian girls in three 
sets. Bueno, with her excellent net play, overcame Ibarra 
in the second singles series, thus bringing the score to 2-all. 
In the last match the Brazilian, Maria Amorin, had no less 
than 8 match points against Maria Tort but was unable to 
clinch them, and the Chilean girl won the match and the 
Cup for her country. 

The Patino Cup 

First instituted in the year 1948, the Patino Cup is 
competed for annually by junior teams of South American 
countries on the Davis Cup system, the age limit being up 
to 19 years. The trophy has been won in the past by Uruguay 
once, Chile twice and Brazil four times. This year’s com- 
petition was held in conjunction with the Mitre Cup and 
was competed for by the above-named seven nations. The 
Argentine, Brazilian and Chilean sides were particularly 
strong. The sensation of the tournament was the Ecuadorian, 
Miguel Olvera, a 17-year old from Guayaquil who already 
has all the strokes and appears to have great promise for 
the future. In his matches gainst Peru and Brazil, he was 
undefeated in all his singles and had meritorious wins over 
Brazil’s Barnes and Mandarino. Have we here another 
Pancho Segura Cano? 

In the final tie, Brazil achieved a conclusive victory 
over Chile, 4-1, thus retaining the Cup for another year. 
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Tennis Court Censtruction 


Tennis Courts fer the South 
All Types :-: All Kinds 
Write to: DIXICO 


(Atlenta Office) Bex 11, 
College Perk, Georgia 








“PETECO” 


Gr Past Drying Tennis-Courts 
Red ed Color * “En-tout towt-cae”’ Ma- 


. Per Me “Dirt” and F. D. 
ets- Posts 

Sold D te You Inetrastions to 

WRITE ETOR PRICES AND FREE FO 


Cc. R. PETERSON CONST. CO. 
5659 Newark Ave. Chieago 31, IMineis 








TENNIS COURTS 


Constructed and Resurfaced 


black, red or green 
also”En-Tevt-Cas” Red 
rs 


Texes — Lovisiana — Oklahoma 
W. A. BURNHAM COMPANY 


P. O. Box 13093 Houster 19, Tenes 
Literature and Estimates Pree 











ATTENTION! 
QUALIFIED TENNIS PROS 
PLTA functions for you and your work, the 
betterment of tennis and the securing of posi- 
tions for PLTA pros. Write for Year Book and 
membership information to Executive Secretary. 
Professional Lawn Tennis Association 
37 Wall Street, Room 1312 
New York 5, N. Y. Havemeyer 6-2742 











British Lawn 
TENNIS & SQUASH 


Europe’s Leading Tennis 
Magazine 
Published Monthly 
One Year - $3.00 
Two Yeers - $5.25 
Make checks and Money Orders 
payable to WORLD TENNIS. 
WORLD TENNIS 
Bex 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 
Please enter a subscription to BRITISH 
LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 
name. 
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THE CASE FOR THE OPEN 
(Continued ) 
tinue playing as a professional against 
his old amateur rivals? 
As to the theory that young players 
would think more of the money to be 
made in tennis than of fame and glory, 


that is plain humbug. Many of them 
are looking forward to the day 
when they can command a fee of $500 
or so for playing in a tournament. 
Those who really give thought to their 
future seek occupations which permit 
them to play as they are required to 
and yet give them a livelihood. 

Finally, we have been told that there 
are two “tennis publics”’—those who 
come to Forest Hills and Los Angeles 
and Wimbledon to watch amateur ten- 
nis, and those who go to Madison 
Square Garden and Wembley to watch 
the pros. If this is true, and it has yet 
to be proved, it is reasonable to suppose 
that an open tournament pitting top 
pros against top amateurs would draw 
both the “tennis publics” as each seg- 
ment could see its favorite players com- 
peting in the same event. 

It is a great pity that those officials 
who voted so blindly and unthinkingly 
against the special committee’s report 
last September did not take these ob- 
servations into consideration. Now the 
period of further study asked by the 
committee has been abandoned, and the 
work will have to be done all over again 
whenever the project is revived. 


now 


THE CASE FOR THE 
NEGATIVE 
(Continued ) 

The P. L. T. A. is gaining in strength, 
and now has enrolled as members all 
the top professionals. Its members are 
providing capable instruction at many 
of the U. S. L. T. A. member clubs. 
These professionals are not treated as 
“outlaws”. Open tennis would not in- 
terest the average teaching professional. 
Unlike the control of the P. G. A. over 
its members, that of the P. L. T. A. over 
touring professionals does not exist. If 

few of the top professionals decide 
on one serve, 2l-point games, 8-game 
sets, or fewer best-3-of-five-set matches, 
new rules are set up. 

This magazine carried, last summer, 
a page entitled ‘ ‘The Case for an Open 
Tournament”—an imaginary draw of 
8 players, of whom 24 were amateurs. 
The U. S. L. T. A. men’s singles draw 
included over 100 players, many of 
whom were young prospects developed 
in our Junior program. If this proposed 
event were the only Open to be held, 
promoter Kramer’s players would not 
enter. Would this draw, including sev- 
eral teaching professionals, a few older 
stars, and very few promising young- 
sters appeal to the public? 


This article, a condensed version of 
a 5,000 word memorandum on the nega. 
tive side of the Open question sent out 
last summer, at no expense to the 
U. S. L. T. A., to members of the Ex. 
ecutive Committee, Special Committee, 
and several foreign associations, repre. 
sents my personal viewpoint. The replies 
received, particularly from those in 
charge of our Junior program and from 
Australia, indicate strong disapproval 
of Open tennis. Future committees 
studying the question should see to it 
that both sides of the question get pub- 
licity. There are definite plans under 
way to improve amateur tennis, but 
Open tennis plays no part in them. 

* * * * 
QUEENSLAND (Continued) 

omen’s Doubles 
Fancutt-Muller d. 
Miller, 6-3, 6-1; Parmenter-Lehane d. 
6-3, 3-6, 6-1; Mortimer-D. Linde d. 
peter 6-0, If 33 Coghlan-Hellyer d. 
Langley, 6-0, 

Semi-finals. indie: Hellyer d. Parmenter-Le 
hane, 5-7, 6-4, 6-0; Fancutt-Muller d. Mortimer. 
Linde, 6-3, 


Finals. 
6-4. 


White-M, 
Carter-Jones, 
J. Sinclair. 

Strachan- 


uarter-finals. 


6-4. 
Fancutt-Muller d. Coghlan-Hellyer, 6-4, 
Mixed Doubles 
Seeten fem, Newman-Mortimer d. N. Gibson- 
Hellyer, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3; Anderson-Muller 4. 
Laver-Jones, 10-12, 6-4, 10-8; Howe-Coghlan d. 
Woodcock-Langley, 2-6, 6-1, 6-1; Lovett-Carter 

d. Fancutt-Fancutt, 6-4, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Howe-Coghlan d. 
timer, 9-7, 6-2; Lovett-Carter d. 


Newman- Mor- 
Anderson- Muller, 


4-6, 10-8, 6-3. 
Finals. Lovett-Carter d. Howe-Coghlan, 4-46, 
6-2, 6-4. 
Other Results 
Junior Boys’ -— Ken Fletcher d. Fred 
Gorman, 8-6, 7- 
Junior Boys’ "Hestien. J. Sharp-D. Russell 4. 
J. Blizard-Ian Laver, 6-2, 6-1. 
Junior <a Singles. Jan Lehane d. M. Rayson, 
6-4, 2-6, 
Junior Gite’ Doubles. R. White-M. Rogers 4. 
J. White-M. Miller, 6-3, 6-4 
MITRE CUP 


Buenos Aires, Oct. 27 
Argentina d. Chile, 3-2. Luis Ayala (C) d. E. 
Soriano, 6-2, 6-3, 6-0; Enrique Morea (A) d. P. 
Rodriguez, 6-4, 6-3. 6-3; Morea-Soriano d. Ayala- 
Rodeiyues. 7-5, 6-4. 6-2; Soriano d. Rodriguez, 
6-0, 6-3, 1-6, 1-6, 6-3; Ayala d. Morea, 6-4, 11-9, 
6- 
ALVARO OSORIO CUP 
Buenos Aires, Oct. 27 
Chile d. Brazil, 3-2. Maria Tort (C) d. Maria 
Esther Bueno, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1; Carmen Ibarra (C) 
d. Maria Helena Amorin, 6-2, 7-5; Bueno-Amorin 





d. Tort-Ibarra, 6-1, 0-6, 6-4; Bueno d. Ibarra, 
6-2, 6-2; Tort d. Amorin. 6-2, 5-7, 11-9. 
PATINO CUP 
Buenos Aires, Oct. 27 , 
Brazil d. Chile, 4-1. O. Pabst (C) d. F. Muniz, 


2-6, 6-3, 6-0; R. Barnes (B) d. D. Achondo. 6-2, 
6-2; J. E. Mandarino-Barnes (B) d. P. Apey- 
Pabst, 6-3, 6-3; Muniz d. Achondo, 6-4, 6-4; 
Barnes d. Pabst, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


For 


TENNIS PROFESSIONAL 
In 1958 


One of America’s finest family 
country clubs 

Midwest location 

Six individual courts 

Season: April to November 

Successful candidate will be an all- 

round pro, mature, able to develop 

program for children, arrange tourna- 

ments, get matches for adults, run pro 

shop. 

Top references required. 

Write: Dept. LA, Box 3, Gracie Station 

New York, N. Y. 











December, 1957 
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ISRAELI NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Tel Aviv, Oct. 29 
Men's Singles 


Elezar Davidman 4 Mordechai 


Semi-finals, 


Finberg, 6-1, 6-1; Arich Avidan d. Dov Gorshein 
6-1, 6-2 

Finals. Davidman d. Avidan, 6-1, 6-3, 6-3. 

Women's Singles 

Semi-finals. Colette Holvoet (Belg.) d._ Rita 
Fichman, 6-3, 7-5; Palma Winkler d. Edith 
Cohen- Mintz, 6-4, 7-5. 

Finals. Holvoet d. Winkler, 8-6, 8-6. 


Other Results 


Men's Doubles. Avidan-Davidman d. Apel-Gor 
shein, 6-1, 6-1, 6- 
eh Doubles. Cohen Mintz-Fichman d 


Holvoet-Toosje Fox, 7-5, 0-3. 
Mixed Doubles. Davidman-Holvoet d 
Cohen Mintz, 6-1, 4-6, 6-0. 


ORANGE FREE STATE 
Bloemfontein, So. Afr., Oct. 
Men's “—. Owen Williams d. Gaeton Koenig, 
6-4, 6-3, 0-4 
Men's Doubles. 
J. du Toit, 6-2, 
Women's > Tend 
Forbes, 8-6, 6-3. 
Women's Doubles. 


Avidan 


ad reel Koenig d. R. Guiney- 
7-5 


Sandra Reynolds d. Jean 
Reynolds-Renee Schuurman 
d. Valerie Forbes-J. Forbes, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
Mixed Doubles. Williams-Reynolds d. 


Schuurman, 6-2, 6-0. 


NATAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Natal, So. Afr., Oct. 
Men’s Singles 
Vermaak d, John Hurry, 6-0, 
Brian Woodroffe, 5-7, 


Guiney- 


Semi-finals. Lan 
6-1, 6-3; Derek Capell d. 


7-5, 6-2, 6 
Finals. ae ak d. Capell, 
Men’s Doub 
Woodroffe-Vermaak d. C. 
= ry 6-4; Hurry-Capell d. 


6-0, 6-8, 6-3, 6-3. 


Hammill- 


Semi-finals. 
Weedon- 


J. Hammill, 
Young, 6-3, 
Finals. W a Vermaak d. 
6-3, 4-6, 8-6, 6-4. 
Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Dora Kilian Shaw d. Mrs. D. Hale, 
6-1, 6-3; Joan Cross d. Mrs. H. Tomlinson, 6-2, 
6-0. 
Finals. Shaw d. Cross, 6-2, 6-0. 
Women’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Hale-Bartlett d. Stevens-Wilkinson, 
-5, oss Shaw-M. Hammill d. Hutchings-Cross, 
4 2 


Shaw-Hammill, 6-2, 


Hurry-Capell, 


0- 
Hale-Bartlett d. 
Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Vermaak-Bartlett d. 
Mrs. R. Stevens, 6-4, 5-7, 6-4; 
d. F. Bartlett- Shaw, 6-1, 6-3. 
i Vermaak-Bartiett d. 


6- 
Finals. 
26, 6-1. 


E. Wohlberg- 
Woodroffe-Hale 


Finals. Woodroffe-Hale, 
6-1, 8-6. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Finals. R. Weedon d. C. Hammill, 9-7, 6-4. 


Junior Girls’ Singles 
Finals. E. Van Tonder d. L. Hutchings, 6-4, 6-4. 


FRANCE D. ITALY, 8-5 
Naples, Oct. 20 

First Day. Giuseppe Merlo (It.) d._ Pierre 
Darmon, 1-6, 7-5, 6-3; Robert Haillet (Fr.) d. 
Nicola Pietrangeli, 6-1, 6-3; Paul Remy (Fr.) 
d. Antonio Maggi, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4; Sergio Jacobini 
(It.) d. Xavier BF Bag 6-4, 6-3; Gerard 
Pilet (Fr.) d. Giorgio Fachini, 6-4, 12-10. 

Second Day. Haillet d. Merlo, 3-6, 6-1, 6-2; 
Maggi d. Perreau-Saussine, 6-4, 6-3; ’Pietrangeli- 
Sirola d. Pilet-Grinda, 6-2, 6-4, 4-6, 14, 6-4; 
Darmon-Remy d. Maggi-Fachini, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3, 


-6, 6-1. 

Third Day. Darmon d. Pietrangeli, 6-1, 6-4; 
Remy d. Jacobini, 6-1, 6-3; Darmon-Remy d. 
Pietrangeli-Sirola, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4; Fachini-Alberto 
Lazzarino d. Pilet- Jean Noel Grinda, 7-5, 6-2, 
2-6, 4-6, 6-3. 

ENGLAND D. FRANCE, 8-4 
London, Oct. 27 

Bobby Wilson (E) d. Pierre Darmon, 5-7, 6-3, 
6-2; John Barrett (E) d. Jean-Claude Molinari, 
6-2, 9-11, 6-4; Gerald Oakley (E) d. Xavier 
Perreau- Saussine, 6-3, 6-0; Jackie Brichant (F) d. 


Jaroslav Drobny, 6- is, 5-7, 6-2; Wilson- —— 
(E) d. Darmon-Perreau Saussine, 6-1, 6-3; 
Jean Borotra-Brugnon (F) divided with Billing: 


ton-Butler, 14-12, 2-6; Barrett (E) d. Perreau- 
Saussine, 6-4, 6-4; Molinari (F) d. Oakley, 9-7, 
6-1; Billy Knight (E) d. Philippe Chatrier, 6-3, 
6-4; Borotra (F) d. H. Billington, 6-3, 6-4; 
Darmon (F) d. Drobny, 6-3, 6-2; Wilson- Knight 
(E) d. Perreau Saussine- ‘Chatrier, 6-4, 6-0; 
Drobay- Oakley (E) d. Darmon- Molinari, 4-6, 6-4, 


FRENCH CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Paris, Oct. 13 
Men’s Singles 
Third Round. Paul Jalabert d. Jacques Thomas, 
3-6, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3, 7-5; Robert Haillet d. G. 
Deniau, 6-3, 6-3, 6-4. 
Quarter-finals. Paul Remy d. Jalabert, 6-4, 6-0, 
9-7; Pierre Darmon d. Gerard Pilet, 5-7, 8-6, 6-2, 
6-1 
0 


1-6, 6-4; Haillet d. Jean Noel Grinda, 6-1, 6-1, 
a Xavier Perreau-Saussine d. Jauffret, 6-4, 0-6, 
4, 6-3. 


World Tennis 





Semi-finals. Darmon d. Remy, scores not given 
Haillet d. Perreau-Saussine, scores not given 
Finals. Darmon d. Haillet, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4, ¢ 
en's Doubles 
Semi-finals. Remy-Darmon d 
6-2, 2-6, 6-2; Haillet-Jalabert d 
Thomas, 7-5, 6-8, 6-2, 3-6, 6-2 
Finals. Remy-Darmon d. Haillet-Jalabert, 
6-4, 10-12, 6-1, 6-2. 
Women's Singles 
Susan Chatrier d 


Pilet-Grinda, &-6, 
Perreau Saussine 


Third Round. Amouretti, 9-7 
0-6 - 

Quarter- finals. Ginette Bucaille d. Maud Galtier 
def,; Florence de la Courtie d. Chatrier, 6-4, 6-2; 
Suzanne Le Besnerais d. Coste, 6-4, 6-1; Cazalet 
d. Jaequeline Kermina, def. 


Semi-finals. Cazalet d. de la Courtie, 6-4, 6-3 
Le Besnerais d. Bucaille, straight sets 
Finals. Le Besnerais d. Cazalet, 6-4, 6-4 
Women’s Doubles 
pu. Bucaille-Chatrier d. Billaz-Le Besnerais 
def, 


Mixed Doubles 


Semi-finals. Bucaille-Grinda d.  Billaz-Deniau, 
def.; Le Besnerais-Jalabert d. Lafargue-Cochet, 
4-0, 6-1. 

Finals. Bucailie-Grinda drew with Le Besnerais 


Jalabert, 5-9, 9-7, 4-3 (called because of darkness.) 


VAGN-JACOBSEN TROPHY 
Stockholm, Oct. 27 


Sweden d. Denmark, 4-1. Ulf Schmidt (S) 4d 
Torben Ulrich, 2-6, 7-5, 8-6, 6-2; Kurt Nielsen 
(D) d. Sven Dz avidson, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4; David 


son-Schmidt (S) d. Nielsen- Jorgen U lrich, 12-10, 
9-7, 10-8; Schmidt d. Nielsen, 6-4, 9-7, 6-2; 
Jan-Erik Lundquist (S) d. T. Ulrich, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4 









MEXICAN NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 














Mexico City, Oct. 6 
Men’s ingles 
Fourth Round. Mario Llamas d. Francisco 
Galvan, 6-1, 6-1, 6-2; Alfonso Ochoa d. Joaquin 


Reyes, 6-3, 6-1, 6-3; Esteban Reyes d. Gabino 
Palafox, 6-3, 6-1, 6-3; Antonio Palafox d. Ricardo 
Balbiers, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4, 8-6; Pancho Contreras d. 
Angel Roldan, 6-0, 6-0, 6-1; Rafael Osuna d. 
Francisco Guerrero, 6-4, 6-2, 6-4; Gustavo Palafox 
d. Juan Arredondo, 6-2, 6-3, 9-7; J. Angel Ochoa 
d. Jorge Hernandez, 6-2, 6-4, 9-7. 

Quarter-finals. Llamas d. Alfonso Ochoa, 6-3, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-0; A. Palafox d. E. Reyes, 8-6, 6-3, 


1-6, 8-6; Contreras d. R. Osuna, 6-1, 6-3, 14-16, 
6-4; G. Palafox d. J. A. Ochoa, 7-9, 4-6, 6-2, 8-6, 
6-4. 


Semi-finals. Llamas d. A. Palafox, 7-5, 
Contreras d. G. Palafox, 4-6, 6-4, 7-5, 6-2. 

Finals. Llamas d. Contreras, 7-5, 7-5, 6-3. 
en’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. J. Reyes-R. Osuna d. J. A. 
Ochoa-A. Ochoa, 6-4, 6-4, 6-2; J. Hernandez-V. 
Hernandez d. A. Palafox-E. Reyes, 6-1, 8-10, 
8-6, 6-8, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Llamas-Contreras d. }; Reyes-R. 
Osuna, 6-8, 6-3, 6-4, 12-10; G. Palafox-F. Guer- 
rero d. J. Hernandez-V. Hernandez, 6-3, 6-3, 7-5. 

Finals. Llamas-Contreras d. Palafox-Guerrero, 
6-2, 6-3, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Yola Ramirez d. Amparo Perez, 
6-2, 6-2; Martha Hernandez d. Baby Vivanco, 
6-4, 6-2; Rosa Maria Reyes d. Rosa Palafox, 6-0, 
6-4; Mela Ramirez de Castro d. Elena Osuna, 6-2, 

Semi-finals. Ramirez d. Hernandez, 6-0, 6-0; 
Reyes d. de Castro, 6-4, 10-8. 

Finals. Reyes d. Ramirez, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubies 

Semi-finals. Reyes-Ramirez d. Perez-Roldan, 6-3, 

6-1; de Castro-Hernandez d. Osuna-Palafox, 6-0, 
2. 


Reyes-Ramirez d. de Castro-Hernandez, 


Mixed Doubles 

Quarter-finals. E. —— R. M. 
Ochoa-Roldan, 7-5, 

Semi-finals. G. oe. M. Hernandez d. Gabino 
Palafox-E. Osuna, 6-4, 6-2; Reyes-Reyes d. de 
Castro-J. A. Ochoa, 6-3, 6-4. 

Finals. Reyes-Reyes d.  Palafox-Hernandez, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-2. 


Reyes d. A. 





ITALIAN NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 











Turin, Oct. 1 

Men’s Singles 
Drisaldi d. Garnero, 6-4, 7-5, 6-1; 
Orlando Sirola d. Scribani, 6-3, 9-7, 6-3; Bonetti 
d. Sada, 2-6, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2; Giorgio Fachini d. 
M. Pirro, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4, 6-0; Casini d. Gori, i? 
8-6, 6-0, 2-6, 6-3; Sergio Jacobini d. Morelli, 

3 aa def. ; Guercilena’ d. F. Maggi, ry 
5-4, 6-2; Antonio Maggi d. Lepri, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4. 
Second Round. Nicola Pietrangeli d, A. Parri, 
-2, 
7" 


First Round. 


6-2, 6-2; Umberto Bergamo d. Drisaldi, 10- 8, 
6-3; Sirola d. Bonetti, 6-3, 6-1, 6-1; Fachini 
“asini, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2; Jacobini < Bonaiti, 6-1, 













FRONTIER REFINING CO. 


BUD ROBINEAU 


GAR MULLOY 


When in Denver 
please give us 
a call—and we'll 
play a set or two. 











Cash for your Used TENNIS BALLS! 
We will pay 6Uc per dozen for your used tennis 
balls if they are not more — 3 years old and 
covers are intact—not split, moth-eaten or 
grease stained. SEND ANY NUMBER. You 
will receive our check within 5 days plus your 
postage. Our 20th year. 

AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPUT 
Box 625 Merrick, L. 
Send for Mailing Bag— Holds 12 oa 








“The World's Leading 
Tennis Players” 
By NED POTTER 
The 1957 Edition 
50c 
Send your check or money order 
now to: 


World Tennis 
Box 3, Gracie Stetien 
New York, N. Y. 











a a Badminton” 


The Official Journal of the Lawn Tennis 
Association. 
The oldest lawn tennis Journal in the 
world. 
Established 1883 
Published twice a month 

One Year’s Subscription (post free) ... 

$4.25 


Write to WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 

















FLORIDA— CARIBBEAN 


REVISED 1958 WINTER SCHEDULE 





Dec, J0-Jan Dixie International 
Jan, o-12 West Coast Champ 
Jan, 13-19 Coral Gables-—Univ 
Jan, 20-26 Net a Smith Cham 
Jan, 27-Feb. 2 lorida State Cham] 
Feb, 3.9 City af Miami Invi 
Feb oO lw hl uth F) ida ( } mi 
Feb, 17-23 Holly woo am K 
place to be decided) 
Feb 4-Ma Panama Champions! 
Mar. 3.9 Barranquilla (not affiliate 
Mar. 10-16 Montego Bay, Jamak 
lamaica, B 
Mar. 17-23 San Juan, Puert Ric 
Mar 24-30 Everglades Club Inv 
Mar, 31-Ap1 Good Neig Chan 
Apr. 7-13 Masters Invitati 


nships, Miami 


Championships, Tampa 
hips. St. Petersburg 
Miami Invitational, Coral Gables 
ps, Fort Lauderdale 
ps, Orlando 
Miami and Caracas, Venezuela 
ips, West Palm Beach 
Hollyw USLTA Indoor Championships 
(not affiliated with FLTA) 
1 with FLTA) 
I W I ind St Andrews Invitation, Kingston, 
week betweer 
iffiliated with FLTA) 





6-0, 6-2; A. Maggi d. Guercilena, 0, 
Alberto Lazzarino d. Lemonnier, 6-4, 7 
6-3. 

Quarter-finals. Pietrangeli d. Bergamo, 6-1, 6-4 
6-3; Sirola d. F achini, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3; Mage 
d. Jacobini, 6-3, def.; Giuseppe Merlo d. Lazzari: 


6-1, 1-6, 6-1, 7-5. 

Semi-finals. Sirola d. Pietrangeli, 6-2 1 
Merlo d. Maggi, 6-4, 6-3, 3-6, 6-0 

Finals. Merlo d. Sirola, 10-12, 6-2, 6-4, 
9-7, 


Men's Doubles 
Quarter-finals. A. Maggi-Fachini d 
Casini, 6-3, 6-1, 6-3; Sada-Guercilena 
M. Pirro, 0-6, 6-1, 6 6. : tela 
Lazzarino d. Bergamo Gori, 7-5, 9-7, 
Sirola-Pietrangeli d. C accia-Scribani, 6-0, s 








Semi-finals. Maggi-Fachini d. Sada-Guer 
6-3, 6-2, 6-3; Sirola-Pietrangeli d. Belardinell 
Lazzarino, def. 








Finals. Sirola-Pietrangeli d. Maggi-Fachini, ¢ 

h- ai o-< 
Women's Singles 

Quarter-finals Annalissa Bellani d Beltr: 
6-2, 6-3; Nicla Migliori d. Frigerio, 6-2, 
Lea Pericoli d. Bassi, 6-2, 6-3; Silvana Laz t 
d. Cerri, 6-1, 6 

Semi-finals. Bellani d. Migliori, 6-1 
Lazzarino d. Pericoli, 6-3, 6-3. 

Finals. Lazzarino d. Bellani, 1-6, 6-1, 9-7 


Women’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Bellani-Pericoli d. Frigerio 


Beltrame 
6-2, 6-0; Migliori-Lazzarino d. Bassi-Ball 7 


liant 9 


6-1. ‘ 
Finals. Bellani-Pericoli d Migliori- Lazzarin¢ 
7-5, 5-7, 6-3. 
Mixed Doubles : 
First Round. Ried!-Guercilena d. Frigerio-Gor 
6-4, 


Migliori-Jacobini d. Verones 


6-< 
Quarter- -finals. ‘ 
Lazzarine )- Lazzarino a 
Pp 


Parri, 6-8, 6-2, 6-2; 


Guercilena, 8-6, 4-6, 6-4; Cerri-M 
Bassi-Bergamo, 6-4, 6-3; Pericoli-Fachini 
Beltrame-Bonetti, def. 

Semi-finals. Migliori-Jacobini  d. Lazzarir 
Lazzarino, 5-7, 6-2, 6-3; Cerri-M. Pirro 
Pericoli-Fachini, 5-7, 6-4, 6-1. 


} 


Migliori-Jacobini d. Cerri-Pirro, 8-1 


Finals. 


6-3, 6-4 


EASTERN SENIOR CLAY COURTS 
Forest Hills, N. Y.. Oct. 12 
Senior Singles. Dr. Reginald 





Fieulleteau, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. (Finals had been 
postponed from July 21) 
EXHIBITIONS 
Houston, Texas, Oct. 7 

Men's Singles. Ham _ Richardson drew 
Sammy Giammalva, 4-6, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles. Richardson-Giammaly lrew 
with Cliff Vickery-Ronnie Sawyer, 3-6, 6-3. 


Weir d. Ronald 





SOUTHERN 











VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS FALL 
TOURNAMENT 
Hot Springs, Va., Oct. 1 
Men's Singles 
Harry Van Rensselaer d. H. M 


Semi-finals. ; ; 
Alastair Martin d. Hugh Thomp 


Bulen, 6-1, 6-0; 
son, 6-2, 6- 
Finale. Van Rensselaer d. Martin, 2-6, 6-1, ¢ 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Martin-Van Rensselaer d. The 
son-Dr. J. Lutz, 6-0, 6-2; R. ms Williams-To 
Moorhead d. Bulen-W. Cavenaugh, 6-0, 
Finals. Martin-Van tore lly “d 
Moorhead, 6-3, 6-4. 
Women’s 
Barbara Stearns d. 


6 


Wi illiams 


Singles 
Finals. Sally Walker, 
8-6, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles 
Stearns-Mrs. Alastair Martin 


6-3, 6-2. 


Finals. Walker 


Connie McKenna, 


54 


VIRGINIA STATE SENIORS 
Virginia Beach, Va., Oct. 13 














Senior Singles 
Semi-finals. Harry Hoffman d. Jack Staton, 7-5, 
, Alphonso Smith d. Hugh Quinn, 10-8, 6-0 
Finals. Hoffman d. Smith, 6-3, 4-6, 9-7 
Senior Doubles 
Finals H ffman-Quinn d. Col. Nick Powel 
FLORIDA 
FLORIDA STATE JUNIORS 
St. Petersburg, Oct. 20 
Junior Boys’ Singles. Larry Caton d. Jim 
Shaffer, 6-0, 6-1, 9-7 
Junior Girls’ Singles. Judy Pillsbury d. Carol 
Prosen, 8-6, 4-6, 7-5 
Junior Boys’ Doubles. Frank Ebay a ling-John 
Karabasz d. Shaffer-Tom Elliott, 5-7, 6-4. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles. Prosen Mille: 2 * pilisbury 
lessina, 6-3, 6-4 
ae Singles. Fritz Schunk d. Buster Turk, 
Girls’ Singles. Gay Miller d. Frances Farrar, 
Boys” ” _ Singles. Eddie Turville d. Robert 
Harris, 3 
Girls’ 13 ‘Singles. Sissy Van Den Bosch d. 
Vivian Curry, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3. 





CALIFORNIA 











llth ANNUAL PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
TOURNAMENT 
Riverside, Calif., Oct. 6 
Men’s Singles 


First Round. Mike Franks d. Stan Ellis, 6-1, 
2: Jim Perley d. Clyde Hippenstiel, 6-2, 6-2; 
Noel Brown d. Allen Tong, 8-6, 9-7; John 
Cranston d. Jacque Grigry, 6-4, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Franks d. Perley, 6-1, 6-3; Brown 
1. Cranston, 1-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Finals. Brown d. Franks, 6-3, 10-8. 

Men’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Brown-Miller d. Roberts-Over 
meyer, 6-1, 6-0; Hippenstiel-Grigry d. Rohland- 
Driscole, 9-7, 6-4; Franks-Cranston d. Hoover- 


Harp, 7-5, 6-2; Paul Butt-Dave Martin 
Perley-( ‘arson, 11-9, 

Semi- ‘finals. Hippe nstiel- Grigry d. 
) 4, 6-8, = 8; Franks-Cranston d. 


6 





Finals. "Frenhe-Ceancten d. 
2, 13-11 


d. 


Brown- Miller, 
Butt- Martin, 


Hippenstiel-Grigry, 


Women’s Singles 
First Round. Darlene Hard d. Pamela Davis, 
5 2; Joan Johnson d. Violet Walker, 6-2, 
6-0; ae Prentiss d. Jeanne Teslof, 6-1, 6-2; 
Dorothy Cheney d. Jerry Rogers, 6-0, 6-0. 
Semi-finals. Hard d. Johnson, 6-2, 6-3; Cheney 
1. Prentiss, 6-1, 8-6. 
Finals. Hard d. Cheney, 3-6, 10-8, 6-4. 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Johnson-Miller d. Prentiss-Martin, 12-10, 


Junior Boys’ Singles 


Semi-finals. Howard Lee d. 


Frank Ripley, 6- 


Robert Cherry d. Dante Merlino, 6-4, 6-4. 
Finals. Lee d. Cherry, 8-6, 6-1. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Pam Davis d. Ann Johnson, 6-3, 
); Ann Thomas d. Joanne Wimberley, 6-2, 6-1. 
Finals. Davis d. Thomas, 6-2, 6-1 


OLYMPIC CLUB MIXED INVITATION 
San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 12 
Bisque Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Bob Seymour-Betty 
Muzzy Moscow-Hazel Palmer (6 
John Holden-Barbara wonien. d. 
nolds-Diane Beeston (5 Disques), 
Finals. Seymour-Stephens eeciney” d. 
Holden (scratch), 8-6, 8-6. 


Stephens 
bisques), 6-3 
; ony Re 


" relde 


6-4: 


¢ 
ve 


n- 


SAN DIEGO EVENING TRIBUNE 
METROPOLITAN 
San Diego, Calif., Oct. 20 
Men's Singles 

Third Round. John Cranston d. Dave Martin, 
6-3, 0-0; Stafford Carson d, Reynolds MeCabe 
6-3, 64; Bob Sherman d, Bill Bond, 9-7, 7.5: 
\llen Tong d. Gary Russell, 10-8, 6-0; Noel 
Brown d Stan Griffin, 4-6, 6-3, 6-1; Cad 
Eltzholtz d. Jim Perley, 6-3, 6-2 

Quarter-finals. Cranston d. Carson, 9-7, 60 
rong d. Sherman, 6-4, 5; N. Brown d. Bi} 
lack, 6-1, 6-2; Eltzholtz d Bert Brown, 6-1, 14, 
Ord. 

Semi-finals, Cranston d Tong, 12-10, 12.16 
N. Brown ad. Eltzholtz, 5-7, 6-4, 6-2. ‘ 

Finals. Brown d. Cranston, 6-3, 6-8, 6-2 


Men's Doubles 


Semi-finals. Bond-N. Brown d.  Cranston-Hill, 
6-3, 6-2; Perley-Carson d. B. Brown-Sherman, 
6-2, 10-12, 6-1, 

Finals. | Bond-Brown led Perley-Carson, 84, 
postponed because of rain. 

Women’s Singles 

Semi-finals. Karen Hantze d. Linda Snow, 6-1, 
6-1; Kathy Chabot d. Georgia Bunker, 9-7, 6-1, 

Finals. Hantze d. Chabot, 6-1, 6-0. 

omen's Doubles 

Semi-finals. Kall-McCabe d.  Barth-Hernandez, 
6-3, 6-3; Hantze-Snow d. Bunker-Reese, 6-4, 6-3 

Finals. Kall-McCabe d. Hantze-Snow, 6-2, 6-1, 

Mixed Doubles 

Semi-finals. McCabe-Glenney d, Reese-Sheahan, 
6-0, 6-1; Pappert-Perley d. Bunker-White, 6-4, 6-2 

Finals. Postponed because of rain. 


unior Veterans’ Singles 
) 


J 
Semi-finals. Bert Brown d. Bob Bonner, 6-2, 6-3; 


Bob Sherman d lan Cheesebro, 8-6, 3-6, 6-0, 
Finals. Sherman d. Brown, 8-6, 6-4. 
unior Veterans’ Doubles 


Semi-finals. 8. Brown-Sherman d. White- Martin, 


3-6, 6-4, 12-10; Galloway-Barth d. Cheesebro. 
Finch, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
Finals. Brown-Sherman d. Galloway-Barth, 2-6, 


6-2, 6-1. 


6th ANNUAL BALBOA BAY CLUB 
INVITATION 


Newport Beach, Calif., Oct. 27 
Men's Singles 

First Round. Herb Flam d. Allen Tong, 6-4, 
6-2; Don Kierbow d. John Fleitz, 7-5, 7-5; Barry 
MacKay d. Forrest Stewart, 6-1, 6-0: King 
Lambert d. John Cranston, 8-6, 6-2; Ed Atkinson 
d. Jacque Grigry, 6-3, 1-6, 6-1. 

Second Round. Gil Shea d. Eddie Sledge, 6-3, 
6-3; Mike Franks d. Larry Davis, 6-4, 6-2; Alex 
Olmedo d. Kierbow, 6-3, 6-4; MacKay d. Lam 
bert, 6-3, 8-10, 6-3; Flam d. Atkinson, 6-4, 6-4; 
Ron Holmberg d. Keith Michelson, 6-4, 6-2; Mike 
Green d. Bob Kimbrell, 10-8, 6-1; Noel Brown 


d. Jack Tuero, 6-2, 5-7, 6-4. 
Quarter-finals. Shea d. Franks, 6-2, 6-4; MacKay 
d. Olmedo, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5; Flam d. Holmberg, 9-7, 


6-4; Brown d. Green, 6-1, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Shea d. MacKay, 10-12, 6-2, 6-4; 
Flam d. Brown, 6-4, 6-3. 

Finals. Flam d. Shea, 7-5, 4-6, def. (shoulder 


injury). 
: Men’s Doubles 
First Round. Lambert-Davis d. Flam-Green, 14, 


6-3, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Franks-Cranston 4d.  Kimbrell- 
Tuero, 6-2, 6-3; Shea-Olmedo d. Sledge-F. Stewart, 
6-3, 6-3; Brown-Kierbow d. Holmberg-MacKay, 
9-7, 6-3; Lambert-Davis d. Atkinson-Grigry, 9-7, 
4-6, 12-10. 

Semi-finals. Brown-Kierbow d. Shea-Olmedo, 
6-1, 6-4; Franks-Cranston d. Lambert-Davis, 6-3, 
7-5. 

Finals. Brown-Kierbow d. Franks-Cranston, 6-3, 
2-6, 12-10 

Women’s Singles 
First Round. Helene Weill d. Marion Raful, 6-1, 


Lorna Raymond, 


Quarter- finals. Dodo Cheney d. 


6-2, 6-4; Sally Moore d. Weill, 6-2, 6-3; Beverly 
Fleitz d. Jacques Tegland, 6-1, 6-1; “Pat Todd 
d. M. Simond, 6-0, 6-0. 

Semi-finals. Fleitz d. Todd, 6-1, 6-2; Cheney 
d. Moore, three sets. 

Finals. Fleitz d. Cheney, 6-4, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles 

Finals. Weill-Olmedo d. Tegland-Green, 446, 

15-13, 6-2. 


4th ANNUAL SENIOR TOURNAMENT 
Coronado, Calif., Oct. 27 
Senior Singles 


Quarter-finals. Bill Robertson d. Robert Abnot, 
6-4, 6-3; William Brunaugh d. Ed Woodall, 104, 
6-2; John Sisson d. Osthaus, 6-1, 6-0; Al 
= Bon d. Carl Busch, def. 

Semi-finals. Robertson d. Brunaugh, 6-0, 7-5) 
Sisson d. Fierman, 6-3, 6-3. 

Finals. Robertson d. Sisson, 6-2, def. 

Senior Doubles 

Semi-finals. erring Chandler d. Herrington 
Sisson, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4; Lewis-Tidball d. Busch 
Ciano, 6-3, 4-6, "6-3. 

Finals. Lewis-Tidball d. Stratford-Chandler, 4-6 
10-8, 6-4. 

Senior Doubles (55 & Over) 

Semi-finals. Woodall-Jackson d. Whittemore 


December, 195% 
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Women's Senior Singles 


Semi-finals. \ iolet Walker 4 


Ranney (. Mosher, 6-1, 6-0 
Finals. Ranney d. Walker, 6-1, 6-2 
Women's Senior Doubles 
Finals. Walker-Neuschaefer d, Bunker Ketcham, 
6-2, 6-3 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals lo be played later between Walker 


Brunaugh and Albers-Neuschaefer 


Rurbridge, O-4, 7°55 Pedley-Buseh d. Richardson 
Anderson, 6-0, 0-4 
Finals. Busch-Pedley d, Woodall-Jackson, 2-4, 
3, 63 


Hubbell, 6-0, 6-0; 





PAN AMERICAN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 








Mexico City, Oct. 13 
Men's Singles 


First Round. Sven Davidson (Swed.) d. Juan 
Arredondo, 6-4, 6-3; Gustavo Palafox d. Gleen 
Gardner, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2; Lyo Pimentel (Venez.) d. 
Francisco Guerrero, 6-1, 6-3; Esteban Reyes d. 
lulio Rojas, 6-2, 6-1; Luis Ayala (Chile) d. 
Angel Roldan, 6-3, 6-3; Pancho Contreras d. 
Andy Stern (USA), 6-1, 6-1; Whitney Reed 
(USA) d Ricardo Balbiers (Chile), 6-4, 6-3; 
Roger Becker (Eng.) d, Joaquin Reyes, 7-5, 4-6, 
75; Budge Patty (USA) d. Francisco Galvan, 


6-3, 6-4; Jose Ochoa d. Aristides Ravelo (Domin.), 
6-1, 6-1; Bob Howe (Aust.) d. Jorge Solano, 6-1, 
6-2; Antonio Palafox d. Mariano Defillo (Domin.), 
6-1, 6-1; Mario Llamas d. Agustin Anchia, 6-1, 
6-1; Armando Vieira (Braz.) d. Alfonso Ochoa, 
6-2, 6-2; Michael Davies (Eng.) d. Gabino Pala- 
6-1; Rafael Osuna d. Juan Hernandez, 


; 
; 
fox, 7-5, 
6-3, 6-2. 
Second Round. Davidson d. G. 
11-13, 7-5; Pimentel d. E. Reyes, 6-4, 


Palafox, 6-2, 


6-4; Ayala 





d. Contreras, 6-8, 9-7, 6-4; Reed d. Becker, 6-2, 
3-6, 6-4; Patty d. Ochoa, 8-6, 7-5; Howe d. 
A. Palafox, 6-1, 5-7, 6-4; Llamas d. Vieira, 6-2, 
6-4; Davies d. Osuna, 6-3, 14-12. 

Quarter-finals. Davidson d. Pimentel, 7-5, 6-1, 
6-2; Ayala d. Reed, 6-0, 6-2, 2-6, 2-6, 6-0; 
Howe d. Patty, 8-6, 6-1, 6-1; Davies d. Llamas, 
6-3, 1-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Ayala d. Davidson, 6-2, 6-4, 6-0; 
Howe d. Davies, 6-2, 4-6, 6-1, 6-4. 


Finals. Ayala d. Howe, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles 
Second Round. R. Osuna-J. Reyes d. Balbiers-A. 
Roldan, 6-3, 6-3. 
Quarter-finals. Contreras-Llamas d. Howe-Vieira, 


3-6, 12-10, 6-4, 8-6; Davies-Becker d. Osuna- 
Reyes, 8-10, 19-17, 6-3, 8-10, 6-3; Davidson-Ayala 
d. E. Reyes-A. Palafox, 8-6, 6-4, 6-2; G. Pala- 


fox-F. Guerrero d. Patty-Reed, 6-3, 16-14, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Davies-Becker d. Contreras-Llamas, 
def.; Davidson-Ayala d. Palafox-Guerrero, 8-6, 
10-8, 6-3. 
Finals. 
6-3, 6-1. 


Davidson-Ayala d. Davies-Becker, 6-3, 
Women's Singles 
First Round. Louise Brough (USA) d. Rosa 
Palafox, 6-2, 6-1; Martha Hernandez d. Tona 
Prado, 6-0, 6-1; Yola Ramirez d. Trinidad Gon- 
zales C., 6-2, 6-0; Karol Fageros (USA) d. 
Amparo Perez, 6-2, 6-1; Dorothy Knode (USA) 
d. Elena Vivanco, 6-0, 6-3; Mela Ramirez de 
Castro d. Anne Bagge Vieira (Den.), 7-5, 7-5; 
Mary Hawton (Aust.) d. Elena Osuna, 6-1, 6-0; 
Rosa Maria Reyes d. Pilar Roldan, 6-3, 6-2. 
Quarter-finals. Hernandez d. Brough, 6-4, 5-7, 
7-5; Ramirez d. Fageros, 6-1, 6-0; Knode d. 
de Castro, 6-1, 6-2; Reyes d. Hawton, 6-4, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Ramirez d. Hernandez, 6-2, 6-3; 
Reyes d. Knode, 3-6, 6-2, 6-2. 
Finals. Reyes d. Ramirez, 6-3, 6-3. 
Women’s Doubles 
Brough-Knode d. Esther Reyes- 
6-2, 6-3; de Castro-Fageros d. 
T. Gonzales-T. Prado, 6-0, 6-1; Ramirez-Reyes 
d. Perez-Roldan, 6-1, 6-2; Hawton-Hernandez d 
R. Palafox-E. Osuna, 6-2, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. Brough-Knode d. de Castro-Fageros, 
eh 6-1; Ramirez-Reyes d. Hawton-Hernandez, 
6-8, 6-1, 6 
Finals. 
6-4, 7.5 


Quarter-finals. 
Martha Alvarez, 


-4, 

Brough-Knode d. Ramirez-Reyes, 1-6, 
: Mixed Doubles 

First Round. Brough-Howe d. E. Reyes-Pimen- 
tel, 7-5, 6-2; de Castro-Palafox d. Maria Elena 
Vivanco-A. Stern, 6-1, Knode-Becker d. A. 
Perez J. Solano, 6-1, Hernandez-Vieira_ d. 
l. Prado-J. Arredondo, 5-7, 6-1, 6-2; Ramirez- 
Ayala d. E. Osuna-Gabino Palafox, 6-4, 6-2; R. 
Palafox-J. Hernandez d. Fageros-Reed, 6-4, 4-6, 


6-4; 
6-4; 


Castro-G. 
Hernandez- 
Palafox-J. 
A. Vieira- 


Quarter-finals. Brough-Howe d. de 
Palafox, 6-4, 6-2; ‘Knode-Becker d. 

Vieira, 6-1, 6-2; Ramirez-Ayala d. R. 
Hernandez, 6-1, 7-5; Hawton-Davies d. 
- Osuna, 7-5, 3. 

Semi-finals. Brough-Howe d. Knode-Becker, 
6-4; Hawton-Davies d. Ramirez-Ayala, 6-4, 

Finals. Brough-Howe d. Hawton-Davies, 
6-4, 6-2 


7- 
fed 


6-4, 
11-9. 
2-6, 


POLISH CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Warsaw, Oct. 24 
Men’s Singles. A. Licis d. Vladislav 
44, 3-6, 11-9. 6-0, 6-1. 


Skonecki, 
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Mixed doubles semi-finalists in the Pacific Coast championships were (left) Bob Howe 
and Barbara Scofield Davidson, who defeated Janet Hopps and Whitney Reed. 





% 


The three American women competing in Mexico City were (I to r) Dottie Knode, 
Karol Fageros and Louise Brough, all of whom were ranked high in Ned Potter's 
World’s First Ten. 
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Europe’s leading player, Sven Davidson of Sweden, won the Pacific Coast Championships at the Berkeley Tennis Club to clos 
the American tournament season. No more major international events will be held in the States until the start of the Florid 
Circuit in 1958. Photo, Jackson. 





‘i 


The Ladies Recreation Club in Hong Kong was the site of the Vic Seixas’ last tournament appearance before leaving fo 

Colony Women’s Championships, won by Linda Mitchell, a Australia was in Berkeley, where he beat Bob Howe and Lui 

Canadian missionary. The club has nine courts on five levels Ayala before losing in four sets to Sven Davidson in 
of the hillside. Photo courtesy James Evans. finals. Photo, Kathryn Jackson. 
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TENIAQ ROYAL 
OF 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


now under construction . . . at this famous Southern College at 


Athens, Georgia . . . Six TENIKO ROYAL Green Composition 


» to clos 
e Florid 


Tennis Courts . . . along with other prominent schools and colleges 


throughout the country . . . The University of Georgia now affords 


its student body and varsity the finest of tennis court surfaces in 


TENIKO ROYAL. 


The FEISE family of Tennis Court installations — including CORKTURF, TENIKO ROYAL 
and TENIFLEX — affords the prospective court owner a selection of court surfaces of every 
type and in every price range — in the construction of new courts or the re-surfacing or 
re-building of existing facilities — TENIKO, CORKTURF or TENIFLEX will meet your 
requirements. 


Estimates and information always without obligation 


Write for illustrated catalogue 


F. C. Feise Co. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 


Narberth, Pennsylvania 
West Palm Beach, Florida 

































The Wilson Championship Tennis Ball, 
now in the convenient 12 Pak, has been 
awarded the official adoption forthe U.S.L.T.A. 
National Championships at Forest Hills and 
Longmont. In addition, it is in exclusive use 
on the Kramer World Championship Tour. 


Yack Kramer 





coat be 





These are the Rackets 
Of Kramer, vf Connolly, 
Trabert, Hardwick, 

Of Sedgman and Budge. 


These are the Rackets 
Played by more champions 
Than any others in the game. 


But there is tnore. 


These are the Rackets 
Made for you 


And for all who love Tennis. 


Brilliantly designed and crafted, 
Rackets for all ages and skills, 
Rackets that come alive 

In your hands as in the hands 


Of champions. 


For top quality Tennis Rackets—the finest 
equipment at the price you want to pay—see 
the 1958 selectiosi of Wilson Rackets where 
ever quality tennis equipment is sold. 





































